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Imperialism or Indifference? 


I N any comparison of the potential resources of the Great Powers, the 
United States, even before Hitler’s War, far outstripped every 
other nation in the world:in material strength, in scale of industrialisation, 
in weight of resources, in standards of living, by evety index of output 
and consumption. And the war, which all but doubled the American 
national income while it either ruined or severely weakened every other 
Great Power, has enormously increased the scale upon which the United 
States now towers above its fellows, . Like mice in the cage of an 
elephant, they follow with apprehension the movements of the mammoth, 
What chance would they stand if it were to begin to throw its weight 
about, they who are in some danger even if it only decides to. sit down? 
There is, indeed, one question that the’analyst of power‘need not spend 
time in asking about the strength of’ the Unitéd’ States. If raw 
material resources, industrial capacity, scientific knowledge, productive 
“know-how,” skilled labour—if these alone were the ingredients of 
power, then the United States could take on the rest of the world 
single-handed. But though these things are essential ingredients, they 
are not all that it takes to make a Great Power. There must also be the 
willingness, and the ability, to use economic resources in support of 
national policy. The rulers of Soviet Russia, as was suggested last 
week, are not likely, at least for a generation to come, to have nearly as 
good cards in their hand as the Americans. But the nature of their 
system of concentrated power and iron censorship enables them to play 
a forcing game. The Americans’ hand is all trumps; but will any of 
them ever be played? And for what purpose? 

There is no lack of prophets, either:in America or in Europe, anxious 
to tell the world that the United States either will or should turn to an 
aggressive imperialist role in world affairs. Critics on the Left argue 
that capitalism is inevitably aggressive and that sooner or later the largest 
capitalist community is therefore likely to prove the most aggressive. 
Supporters on the Right argue that America, as the last stronghold of the 
free-enterprise system, must use its strength to preserve this “free way 
of life” against Communist inroads. Nor is it only in books and 
speeches of private citizens that the evidence of. imperialist. tendencies 
can be found by those who are in search of it... There are actions of 
the United States Government that fit neatly into such a-thesis,. For 
example, in the name of defence, most of the islands in the Pacific 
Ocean have been brought under exclusive American control. And the 
appropriations for Greece and Turkey were presented to Congress as the 
first step in a World-wide policy of opposing Communism here. 
Is this then a new phase in American policy, a phase of expansion and 
imperialism ? 

Only those whose yiew of America is distorted by ignorance or malice, 
or obscured by dogmatism, could possibly believe any such thesis, It is 
true that there are individual men and women and groups, some of them 
with a measure of influence, who are impressed. with their. country’s 

ning strength’ arid attracted by the short cuts of aggressive 


diplomacy. But their views should not be mistaken for the policy of the 
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United States. The nation-wide debate that followed President 
Truman’s request for the Greek and Turkish appropriations was 
the most impressive téstimony to the emotional and institutional 
obstadles thar tie in the. way ofcanalising America’s overwhelming 
economic strength imto a sustaimed amd effective foreign policy 
of any sort, be it imperialist and aggressive or constructive and 
cooperative, Faced with the daily exasperations of high prices 
and the dislocations mainly attributed to much publicised 
strikes, the average American is not certain that his community 
is much wealthier and more powerful than in 1939. Moreover, 
even an America that was fully conscious of its streagth 
would be held back from using it by some of its most 
deeply rooted patterns of thought. The brake would be applied 
impartially to any active policy, whether of aggression or of 
co-operation. The old combination of liberalism at home and 
isolationism abroad, of a forward policy in domestic matters 
and of no policy at aii in foreign affairs, suli holds good. The 
La Follette family may, for the first time in decades, hold no 
office either at Washington or in Wisconsin, but the patiern of 
their thought is very much alive. Some of the keenest opposi- 
tion to the “ Truman Doctrine” comes from those whe believe 
that direct American intervention violates the rights of the 
United Nations and the criticism was strong enough to impel 
Senator Vandenberg to propose reservations designed to save 
face for the United Nations. This specific support for the 
United Nations is one strand im a wider fabric of anti- 
imperialist, anti-militarist thought which should certainly not 
be dismissed as ineffective idealism. The anti-militarism has 
been. sufficient in. the course of the last two years to do away 
with conscription, drastically to reduce the army, to throw doubts 
on the full effectiveness of any volunteer system and, with the 
German peace treaty undrafted and the Traman Doctrine loom- 
ing ahead, to permit Congress to slash 10 per cent out of the 
appropriations proposed for the various armed forces. 


All this opposition to direct. American intervention abroad 
on moral grounds fuses at the political level with the amoral 
but even more effective force of mere selfish isolationism. When 
Mr Joseph Kennedy remarked that the best way to defeat Com- 
mumism was to make the American system work at home, he 
did not speak only for himself. And when the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in a single day, gave Mr J. Edgar Hoover all the 
funds he wanted for tracking down Communists in America 
and threw out the entire appropriation for the “ Voice of 
America,” the broadcasts by which the Siate Department 
hopes to explain the american. way of life to the world, they 
demonstrated their relative concern for the internal and external 
aspects of America’s anti-Communist crusade. 

The more difficult and distasteful the problems of the outside 
world become, the greater is the temptation to Americans to 
concentrate on the world they really control and understand— 
which is their own United States. It is easier and possibly more 
rewarding to build’a TVA for the Missouri than for the Danube. 

This is the emotional context in which the American political 
and economic system works. The structure of the system adds 
further impediments of its own to the development of a con- 
sistent, sustained and aggressive foreign policy. It is difficult 
to believe that the next few years will abolish the old economic 
instability of the United States, the cyclical recurrence in its 
economy of recessions and depressions. ‘The importance of 
these dislocations is not, as is sometimes supposed, the possibility 
that they will allow other nations, in particular the Soviet 
Union, to outstrip Amierica in industrial strength. ‘The foss of 
wealth represented by. even the most severe depression is not 
‘more, in real terms, than, say twenty per cent, and with a 
national income running at some $160 billions a year, the 
United States’ margin of superiority over its competitor is far 
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larger than that. The importance of a depression to America’s 
external relations is that it would enormously reinforce 4 
instinct to condentratéon American problems wt th 
as it did in. 1929. Amd the rekon atk. nur 
in the world closing its factories, and struggling with mags up. 
employment would probably knock the longest nail yer driven 
into the coffin of the “ free way of life.” 

But perhaps the greatest single obstacle to the emergence in 
America of a sustained and positive foreign policy is the nature 
of its political system. ‘The division of power between President 
and Congress, the possibility of different parties controlling 
the one and the other, the lack of a Cabinet responsible to the 
legislaware, the working of the party system, are all weighted 
against the present pursuit of long-term national or  inter- 
national objectives, So long as the essence of the political 
struggle in the country is the conciliation of minorities and the 
avoidance of controversial topics, the great issues of foreign 
policy cannot be fairly placed before the electorate and later 
confidently worked out. The spectacle to-day of the wool bloc 
in Congress, representing a minute fraction of American political 
life, pressing an increase in tariffs in the middle of the Admini- 
stration’s attempt to lead the world w freer trade and lower 
tariffs is a typical example of the pluralism of objectives and 
scattering of efforts which characterise American politics, ~ 
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The only way in which an Administration in these circum- 
stances can make its voice heard above the clamorous shouts 
of minorities, ijobbyists, special interest groups, silver Senators, 
cattle Senators and cotton Senators is by dramatising the issue 
at stake to ten times life size and compelling Congress by a 
species of shock treatment to pass the necessary appropriation. 
The fact that President Truman had almost to declare war on 
Russia to get Congress to agree to a minor appropriation for 
small-scale police work in the Eastern Mediterranean bodes ill 
for the future of a fully developed long-term foreign policy 
whose implementation will demand billions of money, and much 
more than money, from the American people, 

These arguments are really decisive. So long as the American 
Republic is constituted as it is to-day, a consistent policy of 
deliberate imperialism is out of the question. No doubt from 
time to time there will be imperialist overtones—some of them 
deliberate, far more of them unconscious—in American policy. 
It would be difficult to have ‘a mood of willingness to pursue 
any active policy, in a country where speech is so unbridled, 
without a lot of foolish things being said, and some done. But 
these imperialist overtones are unlikely to go very far or last 
very long. The prospect is that American policy will continue 
to fluctuate between a mood of activism, mainly liberal and well- 
intentioned but with a verbal top-dressing of aggressiveness, 
and a mood of wholly idealistic indifference to the rest of the 
world—and if this is a true forecast, the rest of the democratic 
world may even come to welcome the periodic reappearance 
of imperialist talk in Washington. The real choice is sot 
between General MacArthur and Mr Henry Wallace, but 
between President Truman and President Coolidge. Already 
since 1945 such a fluctuation has taken place. The mood which 
followed the end of the war, and which encouraged the United 
States both to end Lend-Lease from one day to the next and yet 
to support international action through the United Nations and 
Unrra, represented the triumph of the liberal isolationist mood 
liberal in its support of international action ‘but isolationist m 
its tendency to see in international institutions a complete sub- 
stitute for American policy. Now a new mood is apparent, for 
which Mr Molotov is uniquely responsible. Russian diplomacy 
has succeeded in goading the United States into an unwilling 
realisation that perhaps it must itself, in terms of its owe 
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and manpower, do something about the outside world, 
gut'it would be rash to say how long it will last. ‘The only cer- 
winty is that the fluctuations will continue. oid 
o¥et it is possible to discern under this flowing and ebbing tide 
y steady rise in the line of the tide mark. After each phase of 
gtive diplomacy, the Americans do not fall back to quite so 
deep a trough of isolation, and each new period of activity 
aries them further up the rocky and unweicoming shore of 
world politics, Statesmen and administrators and liberal men of 
giairs all over the country are at work to try to establish 
between the upper and lower mark of these shifting tides 
g foreign policy which combines the idealist and the active 
wings of American thought, to produce a policy in which 
America’s great strength is used in an honestly internationalist 
god not an imperialist fashion. It is on the success that these 
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edimepeth cece amd at besser ben Parte ny cb 
i Margate on Monday is only the second that has been held 
since the party’s unexpected triumph at the General Election. 
The Bournemouth Conference last year was, in the main, a 
victory celebration and a very good time was had by all. This 
year’s conference will bea soberer affair. The fuel crisis has 
thrown the Labour Government at least partially on the defen- 
sive in the country. And in the last twelve months some rifts 
have appeared to disturb the perfect harmony of the Parliamen- 
tary Party. But, unless the preliminary indications are very 
misleading, it would be a mistake to expect any fireworks at 
Margate. The note of jubilation has gone; but the Labour Party 
is still fairly well pleased with itself, and believes that this 
pleasant emotion is still shared by a majority of the electorate. 

How long this complacency will continue, however, is another 
question. The Margate Conference roughly represents the 
watershed of this Parliament, and it is altogether probable that 
the two or three years immediately ahead will be far more diffi- 
ailt for the party than the past two years have been. Both 
internal and external troubles are clearly coming. Internally, 
the Party faces a let-down of excitement. The programme of 
kegislation is well on the way to completion. By the end of 
the present session, only one more major party measure, the 
Steel Nationalisation Bill, will still be in prospect. For two 
three more sessions, with this one exception, Parliament will 
haveto concern itself with minor matters which will not excite 
the passion of party loyalty, or with administrative performance, 
at which it is already clear that Labour Ministers do not shine 
® brightly as they do at the legislative marathon. . There is 
nothing that holds a party together so well as the rapid-fire 
tmactment of measures long dreamed of and unanimously 
approved within the party. There is no morale-builder to equal 
the regular recurrence of opportunities for singing “The Red 
Fag” in the division lobby. But this stimulus is about to be 

moved, and the internal quarrelsomeness of the Parliamentary 
Fatty will inevitably increase as a result. 

_ Moreover, it is at least. possible that the party will feel itself 
increasingly on the. defensive towards the electorate, The 


Socialists are probably 


ly allowing themselves to be misled by their 


temarkable record of losing not a single seat at a by-election in 
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men have that the strength of America depends, Their task 
can be aided or greatly impeded by the amount of intelligent 
and constructive support and counsel they receive from their 
colleagues in the other democratic communities, Those demo- 
crats in England who scream at the Americans that they. are 
imperialists, capitalist reactionaries, and would-be aggressors. no 
doubt: imagine that they are helping to bring about a-“.demo- 
cratic,” “ progressive”? American policy, presided over. by Mr 
Henry Wallace. What they are actually doing is helping to 
persuade America to retreat within its own borders, to bolt the 
doors, turn its back, and set, itself to organise a purely self- 
sufficient American economy. .They might well be asked to 
pause and consider whether this is what they really want—to 
be left alone. in a world given over to power politics and in 
which Soviet Russia will be the greatest Power, 


Lett 


though they are neither very numerous nor very conclusive, 
suggest that, in spite of the by-election record, this Government 
is no exception. In any event, whatever may have happened up 
to date, there is clearly likely to be quite enough economic trouble 
in the next twenty-four months to give the Opposition-a chance. 
The Labour Party will feel itself less and less reassured by the 
loyalty of the organised workers and more and more impelled 
to care rather more than a tinker’s curse for the views of the 
rest of the community. 

For internal and external reasons, alike, therefore, the Labour 
Party faces some awkward decisions—not at the Margate 
Conference, but soon after it is over. And it so happens that 
both sets of questions—both those of party strategy and of 
public policy—are likely to present themselves asa conflict be- 
tween the right and left wings of the party. There will, for 
example, certainly be a fight over the programme for the next 
election. It is all a question of the interpretation that is put 
on the electors’ intentions at the General Election two years 
ago. If you believe that they—enough of them to give the 
party a Parliamentary majority—deliberately and consciously 
gave a “ mandate” for the party programme, then presumably 
you think they will be pleased by the prompt decisiveness with 
which their instructions have been carried out, and you will 
Offer them a second instalment of the same story. But if you 
take the more sceptical view that the decisive two million—the 
margin between victory and defeat—were not so much voting 
positively for Socialism as negatively against the Tories, then 
you conclude that they have had about as large a slice of a 
programme they never really wanted as they can swallow with- 
out being scared off. That, presumably, is one of the reasons 
why the party managers (who are always on the side of caution) 
have rushed the programme through in two years, so that the 
rest of this Parliament can be spent in soothing the nerves of 
the volatile, but decisive, middle vote, 

Infinitely more important than these moves in the game of 
politics, however, is the similar dilemma that is rapidly 
approaching in the public policy of His Majesty’s Government. 
The shadow. of the impending dollar crisis. is. getting blacker 
week by week. Inexorably, three fateful propositions are harden- 
ing into facts. First, the American and Canadian credits will 
be exhausted long before the end of 1948. Second, there is no 
possibility of British exports being by then large enough to 
make the country self-supporting. And third, any reduction 
of imports from hard currency countries to the level that Britain’ 
will be able to pay for in 1948 will produce very great popular 
Government try to borrow more dollars, without any 
assurance whatever of getting what they ask for, but with the 
certainty of getting it only in return for a solemn re-affirmation 
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~—at the very least—of all the pledges, political and economic, 
expressed and implied, that were given last time? Or shall 
they face the rigours—which might be intense—of doing with- 
out dollars, other than those few that they can earn? Shall the 
Government seek to maintain the present level of consumption 
and industrial activity at the cost of a public declaration: of 
dependence on America? Or shall they seek independence at 
the cost of lower rations and higher unemployment? Shall it 
be capitalist Lend-Lease (if they can get it) or hairshirt 
Socialism? 

It is a cruel dilemma for a Labour Party to face. It is 
reasonable to guess that the majority of the Cabinet would 
vote, however reluctantly, for at least trying the Lend-Lease 
solution. But many of the backbenchers may be tempted to 
insist that there is a third course, one that will avoid both 
economic crisis on the one hand and the necessity of soliciting 
a political and economic alliance with capitalist America on the 
other. This is the doctrine that is put forward in the pamphlet 
with the significant title of “ Keep Left” which was published 
b. fifteen backbenchers a few weeks ago*. The pamphlet is 
well worth examination as the first extended exposition of the 
views of the “ rebels ” within the party. 

It is a curious document, partly no doubt because of the 
composite nature of its authorship. It starts with a statement 
of the dilemma facing the country which is both forceful and 
correct. Ir would be difficult to improve upon the clear posing 
of the alternatives with which this part ends—cither to cut 
imports or to borrow more dollars or to balance the accounts 
in 1948. 

How are we to do it? All the great issues of modern British 

politics are involved in the answer to that question. : 

But, the read-~’s expectations having been aroused by this intro- 
duction, he is immediately plunged into the old barren recital 
of what a mess the Labour Government inherited. This part 
is clearly the work of Mr Michael Foot, whose pen is rarely 
dipped into any non-corrosive liquid. It is full of rancour and 
contains the most astonishing distortions of factt; though it is 
couched in the language of offence, its purpose would appear 
to be the defensive one of explaining away failures, 


To this there succeeds the economic section—presumably, 
to judge from its obsession with the virtues of Scientific Manage- 


* “Keep Left.” New Statesman and Nation. ls, It is stated that 
the pamphlet is the work of Mr R. H. S. Crossman, Mr Michael Foot 
and Mr Ian Mikardo and is endorsed by the other 12 signatories. 


t Since the pamphlet will clearly be much quoted in the months to 
come, it is worth while— it is a digression from the main 
argument of this article—to demonstrate the quality of some of the 
“facts” presented in this part. For example, in support of the thesis 
that the collapse of capitalism is at hand, it is stated that 


“the slump of 1929 was different. After previous slumps, the 
system recovered and touched new peaks of productive power. This 
never happened after the slump of 1929. Right up till her (sic) entry 
into World War II, American ion in mining and manufac- 
turing never reached the pre-1913 level. . . . In most countries, 
including Britain, recovery from the worst slump years was de- 
pendent on rearmament. ... Our leaders of industry and the 
successive Governments which reflected their outlook vainly hoped 
and prayed for a return to the unclouded days of 1913. They did 
little or nothing to put our house in order. They wasted twenty 
years. 


The truth is that the output of American manufacturing industry 
(“ value added manufacture”), which was $9.2 billion in 1914, 
was $24.7 billion in 1939, the rise in prices in the intervening period 
having been only about 10 per cent. ¢ index of industrial produc- 
tion, Which was 110 in 1929, was 113 in 1937. (These figures are 
taken from a book bearing the signature of Mr Henry Wallace.) For 
Great Britain the estimates of national income by Mr Colin Clark 
(himself once a Labour candidate) can be taken. They show that real 
net ay ot se — — there was eg eee. 
was 19 per cent higher in the. worst. slump year and actually 9 
cent higher than in 1929, Over the whole decade 1929-39, pecking 
the slump years, the rate of increase in real national. income head 
was at least as fast as the average of the nineteenth century. There 
was plenty that was wrong in the 1 but critics-of the Tories 
only weaken their case by resorting to malicious prevarication. 
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ment, the work of Mr Mikardo. For raising production to the 
level necessary to balance the international accounts by 194g, 
Mr Mikardo has four prescriptions. The first is “ an extended 
and tichter system of miaterials controls designed to divert 
materials, .ad hence employment, from inessential to essential 
purposcs.” The second is “preventing inessential industries 
from increasing their existing staffs without licence.” The third 
is a policy of enabling workers in different industries to get 
different supplies of consumer goods, and subjecting them to 
dTer-ntial taxation. The fourth is a policy of applying differing 
rates of profits tax to different imdustries, according to their 
essentiality, in order to “ensure that, as workers moved to the 
essential trades, the capital for their machines and equipment 
would move with them.” There are many things that could be 
said about these four proposals; but two must suffice. First, even 
if the administrative nightmares they would cause could be over- 
come in a few weeks and the policies could be fully applied by, 
say, the autumn of this year, can any man in his senses imagine 
that the quantitative effect they would be likely to have would be 
enough to dispense with the need for more dollars in 1948? 
Even if they would do some good, would they do several hup- 
dred million pounds’ worth of goods to export in their first yeat? 
Yet, apart from more nationalisation and “a wide and w 

hearted extension of industrial democracy,” no other remedy is 
suggested. Secondly, it will be noticed that each of these 
recommendations involves a new, tighter and more arbitrary 
form of economic control, If Mr Mikardo’s intention had been 
to prove the Tory thesis that Labour economics, being based 
on a refusal to face the facts of life, but a desire to prevent 
them from emerging, can only resolve its contradictions by 
erecting an ever more elaborate and frustrating apparatus of 


detailed control—if this had been his intention, he could hardly 


have done better. 


Finally, (after a lucid interval on demobilisation) there is 
Mr Crossman. on foreign policy. It is the familiar formula. 
There are the usual wild statements (“ nothing could long delay 
the advance of the Red Army to the Atlantic Coast” . . . “ The 
French are bound to the USSR as closely as we are bound to 
the USA”). There is the usual irresponsible mixture of insults 
hurled at American policy with demands that America: shall 
provide large sums of money, without conditions. There is the 
usual patronising belief that the great deluded mass of American 
citizens are anxious to respond to a lead from Socialist Britain, 
which is to be given by “ boldly standing up to the US Adminis- 
tration and putting forward its own Socialist proposals at every 
conference.” Above all, there is the old conviction, from which 
the steady disproof of events has never been able to make Mr 
Crossman. waver, that Britain has only got to make ringing 
declarations of faith in “ democratic Socialism” for “ 100 mil 
lion allies ” to spring out of the ground to its support, im peace 
or war. The only change since 1940 is that the figure is now 
getting on into the billions. 

If there really were a policy of the Left which would rescue 
the British people from the very painful economic dilemma 
with which they are faced; and would simultaneously absolve 
them from the necessity of taking sides in the new balance of 


international power—if there really were such a policy, it would 


volved doing daring, extreme things. But there is no such 
policy. Both in its domestic economic aspects and in its 
foreign political aspects, it dissolves on examination into hot 


air. The Right Wing of the Labour Party may be fuddled 


and bumbling, but at least its feet are still on the rocky ground 
of unpleasant facts. If there were any prospect of the Margate 
Conference deciding to “Keép Left,” one could only despair 
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University Progress 


ERY little that was new was added from the Government 
benches in the debate on the universities in the House of 
janis last week, but Lord Lindsay of Birker, who initiated the 
jbate, asked some very pertinent questions, which need urgent 
ion now that the expansion of the universities is 
ing under way, and before the new shapes they are working 
wt become set and unchangeable, He asked whether some of 
je expansion should not take place in new universities, instead 
fonly in existing ones; if some new types of university should 
gt be encouraged rather than the existing models reproduced; 
j there was not a place for more institutions of university 
wus but of a more specialised kind, like the German Handels- 
wehschulen; if the schools were producing enough boys and 
gals of the right type to permit a doubling of numbers in the 
wiversities without a lowering of standards, and whether there 
nsan adequate demand for them once they had passed through 
he universities. To answer these questions he proposed that 
independent Government. Committee should be set up, to 
view university policy as a whole, and to draw together the 
pxcemeal recommendations which have been made in a whole 
ing of specialised reports on scientific, medical, teaching, 
ae pclental and other matters, 

During February, 1946, three articles in The Economist dis- 
aed the future number of graduates which the nation 
nquired to meet its need for scientists, executives, and profes- 
sonal men and women and the methods by which the necessary 

ansion of the universities, which was estimated to involve a 
doubling of the number of students in the next ten years, could 
teachieved. These articles appeared before the publication of 
the Barlow report (Cmd 6824) on the nation’s needs for scienti- 
ic manpower, but the report largely confirmed the estimates 
mde in these pages. Before the publication of the Barlow 
port it was known that many umiversities regarded a large 
apansion of numbers with many misgivings, and that their 
kvelopment plans were much more modest than would be 
rguired to secure a doubling of numbers. But during the sum- 
mt of 1946 a transformation of outlook took place which to the 
wisider might appear almost revolutionary, Few could now 


| mproach the university authorities with timidity. The Govern- 


ment too has accepted the financial implications, which are 
their side of the bargain, in a spirit of courageous generosity and 
uve increased the grant to the universities to six times its pre- 
mr amount. The stage is, therefore, set for a really bold and 


| fa-teaching development of university life to meet the needs 


danation whose future depends upon the quality of its citizens. 
During the past year the University Grants Committee has 
been busy considering the development plans of all the uni- 


versities, Unfortunately its statistical report will not be pub- 
lished until the autumn, and detailed comprehensive figures are 
therefore still lacking. But it is nevertheless possible to obtain 
fairly full details from the various universities individually, and 
to obtain a general picture from the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer’s statement on March 1oth and the Lord Chaneellor’s 
statement last week about the size of the revenue and capital 
grants over the next five years. From both these sources the 
evidence is. extremely encouraging. ; 

Before the war there were some 50,000 students. at British 
universities: for the year 1946-47. there are 66,000, but. this 
increase of 30 per cent masks a very much more impressive 
increase in certain universities, particularly in the “ civic” uni- 
versities. It is generally agreed that neither Oxford. nor 
Cambridge should carry out an expansion of anything like the 
same proportions as the other universities, and that London 
University has special difficulties at the moment owing to more 
serious war damage than any other university. But the numbers 
at Cambridge are almost exactly what they were before the 
war—round about 6,o00—the numbers at Oxford have increased 
by 20 per cent—from 5,000 to 6,000—and those at London 
University by 12 per cent—from 13,100 to 14,700. By the end 
of the decade Cambridge University hopes to reach 7,000, 
Oxford to remain at its present level and London to reach 
some 18,000. Since these three universities, which before the 
war accounted for half of the total number of students, are 
thus planning an expansion of less than 30 per cent, the main 
burden of the post-war expansion has. fallen on the rest. 
Their response has been good: numbers at Bristol have risen 
from 1,000 to 1,750, at Manchester from 2,500 to 3,400, at 
Birmingham from 1,500 to 2,500 and at Edinburgh from 3,200 
to 4,200—to quote only a few examples. The development 
plans at the first three universities envisage an expansion to 
2,500, 5,000 and 4,000 respectively before the end of the post- 
war decade, and the proposed increase in numbers at some of 
the university colleges is even greater proportionately. Yet in 
spite of this very satisfactory response, Mr Dalton’s statement 
in March showed that when all the plans are added together the 
universities have felt unable to attain a total figure of more than 
88,000 by 1956-57, a figure which is well below that proposed 
by the Barlow Committee, and very much lower than the 
108,000 proposed by the Parliamentary and Scientific Com- 
mittee last December. 

The reasons for this relatively unambitious target are not far 
to seek. No one knows what is the optimum size for a uni- 
versity which possesses a large non-residential element, but it is 
probably round about $5,000, and this figure cannot be achieved 
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comfortably even in a decade by the smaller universities and 
university colleges. Indeed in certain cases, such as 

which must be largely residential, a building programme which 
could provide hostels or colleges for such a huge increase, is 
beyond the bounds of present possibility. And even if it were 
possible, it is doubtful if it would be desirable. Reading 
University already plans to quadruple its student population 
in ten years and almost entirely to re-create itself in a 
near-by park of 250 acres. No one could accuse such a plan 
of timidity or lack of vision. It is difficult to resist the conclu- 
sion that if Oxford and Cambridge increase by only some 
twenty per cent, an increase to a total of 100,000 students can- 
not be achieved without the creation of at least one new uni- 
versity and a large expansion of London University, perhaps 
by splitting it into several separate parts. There is no funda- 
mental reason why an area of 10 million inhabitants should not 
have four or five different universities of fairly reasonable size. 
The existing nuclei are already largely independent in academic 
affairs, but are still bound by administrative links. 

It is easy to see why the University Grants Committee has 
been content to accept the universities’ own estimates. The 
peculiar relationship between the Government and the uni- 
versities is such that the Committee is largely dominated by 
what the universities and that loose but important unofficial 
body—the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and Principals— 
suggest. It could never compel London University to break 
itself up against its will; neither is it prepared to go against 
the advice of the Vice-chancellor’s Committee that it is. better 
to concentrate resources in the existing institutions than to 
dissipate limited reserves of personnel and materials on entirely 
new ones. Yet it is not so certain that the rejection of the idea of 
an entirely new university, or university college, is altogether 
wise at this stage. There is at present an outburst of interest 
in the creation of new universities, Carlisle, Inverness, Lan- 
caster, Lincoln, Bradford, Huddersfield, Norwich, Stoke and 
York are all showing interest, with varying degrees of sound- 
ness, in the idea of starting on the road that leads to a local 
university. Clearly all these requests cannot be granted, but 
it would equaily be lacking in vision to reject all if additional 
foundations are going to be required before long. The enthu- 
siasm is there now: it may be difficult to revive five or ten 
years hence, and it would be better to permit a modest begin- 
ning in say two of the centres now, than to flog a discouraged 
movement later. 

* 


The passive acceptance by the University Grants Committee 
o* the universities’ own recommendations throws into relief two 
major issues which will have to be faced before either the ques- 
tion of total numbers, or the best ways of achieving them, can 
be satisfactorily settled. The first issue is that of ascertaining 
as reliably as possible the real requirements of the nation for 
different kinds of scientific, technical, professional and mana- 
gerial skill. The second is the evolution of a more satisfactory 
method of planning and guiding university development, with- 
out introducing unnecessary rigidity or interfering with the 
essential independence of the universities themselves. On 
the first issue the nation is known to be undermanned in 


all these fields, but no one really knows how many physicists,” 


or metallurgists or elecirical engineers the country ought to 
have ; much less what are the requirements for statisticians, 
economists, ‘social science workers, historians or linguists. 
Certain professional bodies have made their own estimates, 
almost certainly on the conservative side: 

Education has made i : tea 









firmly based on reliable statistics, Ths arcee at boc es 


ligent guesses—inevitably so, since only a detailed and 
prehensive inquiry ; gould yield anything more reliable, 


* 


In the absence of such statistics the University Grants Cont 
mittee is unable to say to the universities that the: nation 
requires so many chemists or university-trained business mana. 
gers, and that their proposals do not attain this target. Nor 
can the universities themselves say whether they are over. 
expanding or under-expanding particular in tela- 
tion to the demand for the graduates they will be sending out 
from them. There is, for instance, considerable apprehension 
in some quarters that the current popularity of the social 
sciences is going to result in far too many young social scientists 
appearing on the labour market. This may or may not be true, 
but the crux is that no one knows. 


It would be Utopian to imagine that it would ever be possible 
to produce any exact estimates—the field is far too vast and the 
pattern far too fluid. But some very useful guidance could te 
derived from an inquiry, or more probably several inquiries, 
into the demand for different kinds of knowledge and skills, 
which would at least provide the’ rough proportions between 
the different types of graduate needed. In the scientific and 
professional fields it ought to be possible to get near enough 
to the mark to prevent the universities from producing 
twice as many radio-engineers and half as many mining engineers 
as the nation needs. The Coal ‘Board ‘have indeed made their 
estimates and were prepared to negotiate with ‘the University 
Grants Committee to. obtain an increase, but were asked to deal 
with each university directly and separately—an excellent ex- 
ample of the limited views of its responsibilities the UGC takes. 
On the Arts side, estimates are more difficult, for the ultimate 
utilitarian purposes of the various degrees are much less defined 
But apart from the demand for teachers it is fairly clear that 
the largest field for the future employment of non-technical 
graduates is in business. A startin assessing the demand has 
been made by the Manchester Joint Research Council, which 
carried out an inquiry among local firms into their future 
demand for technical and non-technical university staff. This 
inquiry, which yielded illuminating results, should now be 
repeated all over the country,'and it would appear that the 
Ministry of Labour is the body to conduct it, accompanied by 
a proselytising campaign by the Ministry or the University 
Appointments Departments or the new Insitute of Manage- 
ment to persuade business firms that they need the men of 
imagination and breadth of vision, which the universities are 
supposed to breed. Until these requirements and estimates 
are drawn up, all plans must necessarily be made in the dark. 


The second major issue is that. of the method by which uni- 
versity development can best be planned and guided. This very 
important ro seg ene subsequent article. 
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THE ECONOMIST; May 24, 1947 


NOTES OF 


six Months to Think 


The tone of Mr Bevin’s speech on foreign affairs last week 
should have silenced prophecies of his departure from the Foreign 
Ofice. Repeating ‘that the Moscow Conference had left him 

“neither pessimistic nor optimistic,” he declared that he would go 
on working for agreement with the Russians in the hope of an 
@eventh hour and fifty-ninth minute settlement. If finally he had 
o say “ Well, it cannot be done,” then the Government would 
*have to review the whole of their policy””” That’ is a” very 
weighty and significant promise: ‘In the face’of it, it was some- 
what unfair of Opposition speakers to complain—as doubtless 
others will complain at Margate this week-end—that British 
foreign policy is unconstructive. 

“nm the immediate future the ability to make a constructive con- 
tfibution to Europe’s future lies almost entirely with the Ameri- 
eans ; the power to make ‘the Foreign Ministers’ conference work 
fies largely with the Russians. Until Mr Bevin is certain about 
the long-term intentions and powers of Mr Marshall—who is 
gow immersed in his papers—and about the short-term intentions 
@ Mr Molotov, there is little that he can do on the wider issues. 
The next six months before the November meeting in London is 
gather a time for studying the implications of a change in British 
mlicy: the effects of a decision that the four Powers cannot work 

, that Germany must remain divided, Austria ‘occupied, 

the peace treaties unratified. Those are the worst things that 
gfe likely to happen in present circumstances, 
“Clearly Mr Bevin must have alternative policies in his pocket 
when November comes. But it is irresponsible and inaccurate 
“Yp state—as do his critics in the Labour Party—that those alterna- 
fives are clear and easily achieved. Proposals for European union 
—whether political or economic or both—bristle. with unexamined 
: ties, as the Belgian and the Dutch can prove from their 
own negotiations for the Benelux Customs Union. French 
ghesion to any plan for a single western German federal state 
cannot be taken for granted ; nor for thar matter can a French 
ision to follow Britain and the United States in a split with 
Ee Russians. Assumptions have to be made about the world 
( ic developments of the next two years on which even 
Weipa: disagree. “Tt is a time to combine intensive research 
With a careful watch for’ any opportunities to improve the atmo- 
sphere in which the November conference will meet. 
“Much that has been in the Foreign Secretary’s mind is made 
lar in the twopenny pamphlet called “Cards on the Table 
Which has just been publishel by Transport House.” It gives an 
admirably clear and crisply argued analysis of the difficulties 
Which have faced British policy since Labour came ‘to power. 
The party trumpet is blown only’ quite faintly against the main 
ge of Russian intransigence and American unawareness. It 
‘K most refreshing to find such cool, factual treatment. “Cards 
ithe Table” makes “Keep Left” look very ‘amateur ‘and 
rmed. 
os: * * * 


Mee 
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Diplomacy in Public 


... Disappointment with the results of public diplomacy is flow 
general. Mr Bevin expressed it strongly in the House of Com- 
Jast week, was supported by Mr Eden and would probably 
eapplauded by most.British journalists. who have covered the 
three meetings. of the Foreign Ministers. There is in fact 
| little valué for the general public in bb yng, Sr 
the Ministers’ set: speeches, and. what sho negotia 
becomes more like a wrestling match, reported round by round, 
are tempted to talk over the heads of their colleagues 
0 their supporters and critics at home, or even to those interested 
masses of Germans: and Japanese who will applaud any champion 
Who may appear. As Bevin put it, it is impossible to think 
ud” without having the t nned- down in the next 
headlines. Some better way $ be found of running the 
meeting in November. a : 
the Council “A Foreign. Ministers .was originally intended to 
bea kind of international cabinet, a special diplomatic instrument, 
ot 10 be confused with the Security Council. As such it has as 
Cnet to keep its proceedings private. as has the British 
One can imagine the embarrassment, confusion and 
i iled reports of what goes 
i is sometimes 





they have to function as, one body everything shouldbe known 
about. their agreements. and. , about their disagreements, 
But the conception underlying the il of Foreign. Ministers 
was—and should remain—the same, until itis proved. invalid ; 
it is that the. four Foreign Ministers represent war-time allies, 
united in their determination to settle the. problems created by 
their common enemies. in. the. war. The Council was not intended 
faupecomne a forum for debating all policy, issues arising between 


Mc .Bevin. thinks that .the.Noyember. conference . will be 
probably the most vital.in the world’s history.” . If so, the 
damage that premature publicity might cause to.delicate nego- 
lag take the initiative in.ome so; their news agencies will 
terly Oppose a return to the original. plan of issuing agreed 
communiqués and nothing else. .The Russians, who. were from 
the first opposed to daily and detailed press conferences, will 
uite rightly say “we told you so.” It surely. lies. with the 
titish, as hosts to the next conference, to work out and propose 
some new method of keeping the public informed and of binding 
the world’s press to greater discretion and less inquisitiveness. 
If the British and American news agencies could come to a 
gentlemen’s agreement on leaks, and. contacts, the rest of the 
press would probably gladly accept communiqués and occasional 
press conferences in place of the exhausting daily hunt for four 
sets of clues to the news. 


“ 


* * * 


The TUC and the “ E¢onomié Survey ” 


The Trade Union Congress’s Report on the “Economic 
Survey for 1947” has to its credit a chee hinbes assessment 
of necessities and a willingness to recognise their immediate 
cost in increased or prolonged austerity. Coak..is! the’ first 
necessity—not the 200,000,000 tons of the White Paper target but 
250,000,000 as a reasonable medium-term Objective and 220,000,000 
as a minimum. To attain that minimum; better conditions, in- 
creased recruiting, foreign labour, and ‘the ‘other steps otitlitied 
in the White Paper are commended; but’ these; *the ‘report claims, 
must be supplemented by a really concentrated drive for more 
equipment; the engineering industry must be “ mobilised, tooled 
and operated” to that end, home production ‘must’ be supple- 
mented by imports, and exports of equipment must be stopped 
entirely. To make the coal, once mined, effectively useful, elec- 
tricity Output must increase, and for this the samé urgeiicies 
apply ; an increase in the production-of generating plant, imports 
if possible, and a suspension of all exports. Asa third priority, 
transport must be improved both as an aid to industry in general 
and because of its key importance. in fuel distribution... This pro- 
gramme of priorities will bear hard on the balance of payments ; 
the curtailment of exports and the increased imports must, there- 
fore, be matched by greater exports and. lesser impérts of less 
immediate necessities. All this sounds very logical and coherent, 
But is the TUC quite sure that it is not merely theoretical? 
Just how, this-year and next, are 250 million tons. of. coal to be 
mined? And is it really sensible: to talk.of expanding exports 
and yet to ban two categories of goods in which British exporters 
still have an advantage?. And what exactly are the unessential 
imports that-can be cut? 

It is, however; difficult to quarrel: with the Report’s observations 
on. manpower.in general and on the distribution, of workers 
between industries, as far. as they go, But. they are strangely vague 
on. those, special “ restraints” and.“ encouragements” by which 
movement from less to more necessary occupations should be 
expedited. This question is the central crux of planning in a free 
society, the dilemma of any: social-democratic government ; in all 
the world there is no. body better qualified than the TUC to 
solve it ; one can only, on the strength of this Report, hopefully, 
but doubrfully give them credit for having perhaps some ideas in 
store. No credit, however, can be given on the Report's treatmen’ 
of production per head. The incontrovertible Government state 
ment. that “the nation cannot afford shorter hours of work unle: 
these, can be shown, to increase output per man year” is objecte 
to on the extraordinary. ground that it will “ prejudice the pursuit 
OF -elates for. 9 SnORIPS, Seoeesam Wore. BE Ramone oe, Sans. oe 

roof on the claimants, Where else, one wonders, should it be?, 
This is: not the voice of industrial statesmanshi ' 


ip but the whinnying, 
of LLow’s noble but bone-headed steed. 
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Planning Bill Third Reading 


The Town and Country Planning Bill received its third read- 
ing in the Commons on Tuesday, with a not unexpected vote of 
297 in favour and 126 against. There was very little said in the 
debate that was fresh. The majority of Opposition speakers were 
content to go over old ground and repeat their complaints on 
the lack of opportunity given for discussion. However, the Minis- 
ter himself was conciliatory enough. The major points he dealt 
with were, first, his acceptance of the criticism made in Com- 
mittee of the Government’s original plan to “ weight” the grants 
to be made towards the redevelopment of war damaged areas. Local 
authorities of these areas will now be given grants on an equal 
basis. Next, he confessed to alarm at the anticipated shortage of 
planning staffs with experience and promised to do what he could 
to remedy that. This was coupled with the interesting statement 
that the universities are to be brought into the training of men 
and women for positions in the planning departments of local 
authorities. They can so clearly supply both the instruction and 
the background needed to convert the technically trained architect 
or surveyor into a man broad enough to balance all the aspects 
of planning. 

The other Government concession was that announced by the 
Parliamentary Secretary at the end of that debate, the production 
of a device, clumsy but it is to be hoped effective, to relieve those 
who contemplate improvements in existing agricultural cottages 
of the damping effects that the immediate imposition of a develop- 
ment charge would have. The Minister was at his weakest in his 
attempt to explain away the ability of other Government depart- 
ments to ride roughshod over development‘plans, and Mr H. G. 
Strauss very properly reminded the Minister of the case of the 
Post Office and White.Horse Hill. It is not to be expected that 
every Cabinet Minister will be energetic enough to tour the coun- 
try to inspect the acts of vandalism committed by his depart- 
ment. But Mr Silkin declined to step into the breach. 


* * x 


London Phoenix 


Details have now been published of the final report of the 
jomt planning consultants for the reconstruction of the City of 
London. The consultants are Dr Charles Holden and Professor 
W. G. Holford, and their report was considered by the Court 
of Commen Council on Thursday. As. might be . expected, 
coming from such a quarter, the report is detailed, sensible 
and a very fine adjustment between all the | conflicting 
claims that, im the case of the City of London, inevitably cry 
for precedence. Is there to be any paramount consideration? 
Should traffic, or the need for office accommodation, or the claims 
of antiquity, or even the reverence due to St Paul’s, dominate 
the plan? Fortunately none of them does. 


In the compass of the space available it is impossible to do 
justice to the many facets of the plan, but some points do stand 
out. It is good to see that at last it is proposed to give St. Paul’s 
Cathedral its proper setting. The main stream of traffic in 
Lisdgate Hill aad Cannon Street will be diverted to ‘slightly 
nearer the river, so that the approach to the Cathedra] from the 
West will not be enmeshed in traffic problems. A new approach 
from the river on the South is to be made (culminating in a 
grand vista of the Bankside power station, St. Silkin’s, from the 
south front of St. Paul’s?), this to be expressly reserved for 
ceremonies that should restore the river to its old place in London 
life. Even the North-East aspect is to be made more open. Sir 
Christopher Wren should turn in his grave with pleasure. 

On the side of practical considerations, the report is equally 
clear-sighted. A standard of office ity is advocated, based for 
the first time on the floor ¢ in building used by the 
office population. The ‘d suggested is that the working 
pee, Pete ih mece Odeat hte Oem obese 
ground area the ding covers. A new day-lighting code is 
recornmended, and the report, with considerable courage, criticises 
the bad design, in this respect, of many of the new buildings 
put up in the City between the wars. Finally, the report even 
suggests, tentatively, a date on which reconstruction should start. 
Civil engineering i i and build- 
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Operation Breadbasket in 1948 ? 


In his report to the House of (Commons, Mr Bevin was 
announce better news of the administrative structure in Ge —s 
General Robertson and General Clay have agreed that the 
authority of the German bi-zonal agencies shall be 
and the details of the new. arrangements are in process of 
clarification. ‘ 

Since both the move of the agencies 10 Frankfort and their 
acquisition of new powers make a reconsideration of the two 
zones’ administration inevitable in any case, might it not be wise 
to go a step further and ask at this point whether in fact the new 
arrangements will meet the administrative crisis which next winter 
will almost certainly bring? In particular, will it cope with a food 
crisis which, on the present estimate of world harvests, is li 
to be as acute as the present shortages and may even be 
If this question is squarely faced now, there is time in the next 
months to find the answer. Many problems in have 
been mishandled owing to insufficient longterm planning, par. 
ticularly in the purchase, allocation and distribution of food. Nine 
months before the crisis line is not too soon 10 Jay down the prin 
ciples of the proposed supply operation, 

One point is surely clear. To ensure a sufficient ration to the 
big towns in the British zone—the food problem is basically this 
—more draconian measures, not less, will be tO ensure 
local deliveries and to safeguard local distribution, It is equally 
clear that no German agency, however its powers are streng- 
thened, is going to accept responsibility for greater ruthlessness, 
Since this is the case, the answer to next winter's food crisis is 
probably not to blame or threaten the German authorities (as 
Military Government has done very vigorously this week) but 
simply to make the collection and distribution of food a military 
operation, under direct Allied control in which the German 
officials act as agents, not independent authorities. There is 
probably no other way to avoid a grim repetition next year of this 
year’s breakdown. 


x * * 


The French and Their Food 


Everybody in Paris is talking about food. There is 
no immediate threat of famine, and undernourishment in 
the working class is nothing new ; but the difficulty of bridging 
the gap until the next harvest, without reducing the scanty bread 
ration, threatens trouble. in Paris. In many other parts of 
France, prefects have decreed that allocations shall fall to 200 
grammes (eight ounces) a day, scarcely half of the consumption 
— the war, when there were many aliernative foods to be 

The public were not expecting another bread shortage this 
year; the unpreparedness is due, say the Communists in the 
Chamber, to “the Socialist and American illusions” of the 
Food Minister. The Government have admitted that they deliber- 
aiely misled the public, in order to prevent hoarding ; now they 
have reversed, on a spectacular scale, the policy of official 
optimism and are building up the impression of crisis, An 
emergency collecting committee, under patronage of the President 
of the Republic and of leaders of the Catholic, Protestant and 
Jewish communities, is imploring and exhorting . recalcitrant 
farmers to bring in their grain. A nation-wide press and radio 
campaign is driving home the unpalatable fact that, while equally 
pressing claims for food are crossing the Atlantic from other 
countries of Europe, the French will have to depend during the 
lean months on tapping their own reserves, known to be stocked 
in large quantities in the scattered barns of wary peasant 


beepers. 

Prime Minister has assumed personal direction of food 
supplies, a task of which he has already had unha experience 
during his term as Food Minister in the de Gaulle administra- 
tion. He has made a favourable impression by intervening 
in the Assembly and assuming full ibility for the food 
kiistion. de Whine fot whieh erie ve put on individual 
ministers. Paris flour mills, which threatened to make things 
worse by a sit-down strike, were requisitioned under the law 
of 1938 (for organising the nation in time of war) now extended 
until July, and the strikers were threatened with penal action. 
een artes Sees tae sranns: Be eee 
et path: to. work ee ee ee ee ets oe 
pay for time not worked, paying them 

three subsequent days. 
M Ramadier’s enemies on the right have 
to Jaunch a strenuous ign against 
being received enthusiastically, not only by exasperated traders, 
but also by all income groups which can afford “ parallel” prices 
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ydvresent being forbidden: to. pay them. . The Communists, 


doubsless:.with 20 sy¢ On, the! coming: minicipal selections, :hav 
inined ‘the chorus of Protest against dirigisme and: have issued. 
pquaint direchive to, anembers, «urging! them to recruit for the 
pasty from all ranks,“ even if they do not share out’ phi . 
conceptions.” On Monday; <tens of thousands. of. Paris” shop+ 
ieepers gathered, at the Vélodrome d’Hiver to denounce: state 
igerference, and a numberof picturesque riots against food 
gfcials are reported from the i ut 3 ee 
Food conirols have certainly failed. to. check. scandalous. in- 
ities ; never, has Paris, offered. such succulent pastries. at 
francs a piece as in this week of! bread crisis. But a return 
weomplete freedom would not improve matters: The freeing of 
neat and eggs brought them back. into the shops, but prices 
ressharply. Even if this tise is :temporary and might, in the 
jngcun, increase production reverse the trend, the imme- 
distestesuke over the whole: range ‘of foodstuffs. would be the 
; of M Blum’s policy of restoring. the franc. by forcing 
down prices and freezing wages. Such a collapse would’ mean 
te end of the four-year plan, which some: antagonists of the 
present régime would probably view with equanimity. 
* * * 


Eatente in Africa 


Very wisely the Foreign Office and, the Quai, dOrsay_ are, 
dlowing their African experts to work together in the field and 
# a high administrative level. On. ‘Tuesday ‘a conference 
os common to the African territories of ‘Britain, France 


Belgium was opened in Paris with an assistant under-secre- ° 
my tepresenting the ‘Colonial ‘Office. - Their discussions on 


matters ranging from sanitation and irrigation to soil conserva- 
tin andvdiscases of cattle are intended to lead to more permanent 
utangements. Joint organisations will be set up in Africa by 
waich decisions can be taken at short notice. At ‘the same time 
British, and French experts have been meeting at’ Dakar to discuss 
common use of communications and other services in West Africa. 
There the natural outlets to the sea from Frenéh territories are 
ia the British coastal ‘enclaves’ and there is & clear case—now 
ttethe aliance with France is fitm—for recognising the natural 
wityof these West African’ possessions. © Presumably Portugal 
wd Liberia will come into the picture later. , 

‘The gerieral objective! is the’ technical one of creating ‘the con- 
dons: in which African living standards can be raised. More 
paticdlar objectives’ may be the co-ordination of’ economic 
plicies: to assure a steady market for African products, some 


the exchange of views ‘on administrative problems. - Immediately 
important is the fact that French governors and high commis- 
seners"have been’ assured by their Minister in Paris that liaison 
witli the British and° Belgians has full official backing ; presum- 
yMr Creech-Joties:' has given ‘similar assurances to British 


oicials:’ There seems to be ho reason to read deeper strategical ° 
wid political ‘trends ‘imro this new effort at co-operation ; it is | 


obvious that, if British and French policies tend towards closer 


| conomic’ and defence! arrangements in Western Europe, their 
‘possessions will ‘have an’ importzat ‘role to play. The 
commnrunications ° 


ance of West’ Africa to Commonwealth 
vy fividly shown duting the wat. 


es * * 


“Mt Datron’s reference, in his speech at Bishop Auckland ” 


hit Sunday, to his plans for the future of local government 
ance can only be regarded as a shadow of events to come, 
eure in its details ‘as shadows commonly are. The, present 











iden Of tates on Jocal communities has grown since the end | 


ft ¢ War and in some areas is now ‘Oppressively high. Existing 
‘of out-door relief and of health. services from the local 
il local control of 


t loans. Aceordingly, cates should tend to fall next 
yatand Mr Dalton apparently proposes to take the opportunity 


aie ; of authorities to.. 
Movided by the reduction in outgoings of all Jace yaaa 


the income of some. At the momenit, alf 
theiblotk grant is calculated is the rateable value of the whole area 


but that calculation ‘in ‘each ‘case is weighted by 
ttumber of childfen of school-attendance age, 'so that 


ion will bring some reduction next yeat, by removing the’ 
aancially satisfactory to Jocal authorities 
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authorities which “have heavy ‘unemployment ployment ‘and ‘a large child’ 


Population are) specially favouredy: 20. aM 

Mr Dalton apparently proposes to make yet another adjust- 
ment in the block grant.. In. future it seems the block grant 
will not be paid. to those authorities whose rate poundage is 
below the average for the country. and what is saved there 
will be paid, in the form of. ar¥: ition to the présent gra 
to. those; authorities -whose. poundage:.is above the national 
average. But whether. this division, into sheep and goats will be 
as, clear-cut as. this..has. not yet ,been. revealed... Wilk-the grant 
be. shaded -in.the.case, of. authorities, whose: rate poundage is just 
above or below the average? Few) will object it a borough with 
a gate poundage of §&s,.receives no block grant in the future. if 
tS Savings,-in expenditure offset its loss of income, but the 
authorities—and there are many—whose poundages tun at about 
the mean are still in the dark. i os ty 9 

It. is to be-hoped that the new: Dalton plan, trumpeted: as it 
was, 18 nO more than a stop-gap. Some day some government. 
will have the,courage to tackle the whole problem of rating and 
valuation, particularly as this new plan, once again, encourages 
deliberate under-assessment of property by the local authority. 
Chaos is not really removed by spreading ‘its effects more evenly. 
Mr Dalton, has produced, just before. the. parry conference, 
another red patch to sew on to the old blanket but no one should! 
be) short-sighted enough to think that the blanket is. thereby 
rendered any the less threadbare. 


* * * 


The Manchester Scheme 


‘The proposals for a complete reorganisation of local govern- 
ment in the er area, under which county boroughs would 
be eliminated:and a new populous county, with smaller authorities 
under, would be brought into existence, are making headway.? 
The idea has been voluntarily inaugurated by 27 local: authorities 
of all ‘types: (except that Lancashire County Council was -not 
represented) who have appointed a committee to prepare a scheme 
for submission to the Local Government Boundary Cotmmission: 
The Boundary Commission is extremely interested, | Its:own! in- 
vestigations are covering only a comparatively small and: unsatis- 
factory area’around Manchester; But'the scheme of the focal 
authorities’ committee envisages a“ Manchester County” of much 
better ‘size. “It would include 76 existing authorities; including 7 
existing County boroughs, and its population of 24 million would 
be rather larger thari Middlesex, while its’ area would bea good 


. deal ‘larger. This is the right soft of new authority for a comure 


bation and its environment. “The county boroughs within it; im 
cluding Manchester, would, of course, lose their status and there 
have been suggestions ‘that all tle lower tier authorities in the 
area—demoted county boroughs, non-county boroughs, urban dis- 


tricts and rural districts—might all profitably, exercise the same , 
or very similar functions. Moreover, many of them’ would be * 


amalgamated into larger units, ‘while perhaps Manchester itself 
might be split up into several authorities... a 
The new courity would be a ‘closely-knit and well intes 


unit, mainly urban but with a rural fringe. It would be quite . 


unlike other- counties, except perhaps for. Middlesex and the 
County of London ; and it might be the starting point for a radical 


possibility 
Country, which would absorb among other authorities the five 
county boroughs of Dudley, Smethwick, Walsall, West: Bromwich 
and Wolverhampton, and have a population of one million. Better 
still it might centre on Birmi and have a population of over 
two million, The main alternative to this: policy—in the Black 
Country, as in Lancashire—is the creation of: a solid block of 
county boroughs which would absorb all the urban and ‘rutal dis- 
tricts between them. This view is naturally taken by the county 
boroughs themselves, who variously suggest-that the whole Black 
Country should be divided among seven, six, four-or even oric 
county borough. wi 


For the: Manchester area, at any rate, the “ New Courity ” askin! 


tion is*more promising than the borough solution. 


county ; 
it is only so, generally, if the idea is translated into practice — 


¢ new countics: need ‘to 


authorities; and nothing: would be worse’ than a+ sort) of’ 


parochial regionalism. The whole idea is to create major units of: 
local’ 


government which are effective and; demdcratic.: ‘This’ re- » 
quires that the new kind of county should cover a-reasonable areas 


should possess considerable financial authority and independence ; - 
should reassimilate as many as ble of the functions—such.as.. 
hospitals-that are now being frdm local government ; 
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(above all that it should—unlike the proposals now mooted in 
Manchester—be directly and not indirectly elected, 


Films Abroad and at Home 


_ ‘The Rank organisation, headed by Mr J. Arthur Rank, is con- 
tinuing its battle to establish the place of British films in the world, 
and to ensure that it is a fair one. An interest in a circuit in the 
West Indies has been acquired. An agreement was made recently 
with Czechoslovakia under which a satisfactory minimum of 
British films will be shown in that country each year. And 
now comes the news that Mr Rank is to establish a circuit of 50 
cinemas in the major towns in the United States, to be devoted to 
the proper display of this country’s products. 

At the moment, such an announcement may be regarded more 
as a shot fired in the battle of nerves than asa step likely to have 
immediate practical results, but clearly such a step would not 
even have been contemplated if Mr Rank, and presumably some 

ican supporters, were not convinced that there is in fact a 
commercial future for British films in North America. Perhaps 
of all the independent monopolies operating in this country the 

organisation has most to be grateful for to a Socialist Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade; on the other hand, the Board of 
‘Trade (and the Treasury) have equal cause to be thankful to Mr 
Rank for his energy and persistence and, above all, for his ability 
to operate a monopoly which gives such remarkable artistic free- 
dom to those working within it. But perhaps the most sensible 
thing said was the statement attributed to an American impresario, 
that if British films were not allowed to earn dollars in the United 
States, how could Britain pay dollars to see American films. 

This month has also seen the publication of the report of the 
Cinematograph Films Council on proposed reforms in the 
quota system under which British films are by statute assured of 
some place in circuits in their own country. The proposals are 
mainly technical and suggest that the actual level of the quota 
should in future be fixed from year to year after joint consulta- 
tion between the authorities and the industry. But as an append- 
age to the efforts of British films to establish themselves abroad, 
the figures of foreign films shown here are of interest. In the 
year ending September 30, 1946, the aggregate length of film 
shown in performances in Britain was 46,903 million feet, as 
compared with 46,095 million feet in the previous year. Only 
20.96 per cent of this total was of British films, as compared with 
¥9.75 per cent in the previous year. British films have still a 
long way to go to recapture their home market. 


® x * 


In the Wake of Truman 


The Brazilian Supreme Court has disallowed the appeal of 
the Communist Party against a recent majority. decision of the 
High Electoral Tribunal declaring the Party illegal. Thus after 
only a year and a half’s legal existence the Communists are again 
being driven underground. In their short life above ground they 
have, nevertheless, made remarkable progress. In the congressional 
elections in January last year they polled some 500,000 votes on a 
total electorate of about 7,500,000—and this within a few months 
of regaining legal existence. In the field of organised labour 
their success was so rapid and. comprehensive that when, in 
alliance with the Labour Party, they founded the Workers’ Con- 
federation of Brazil (CTB) it was declared illegal, being con- 
sidered too strong a threat to the official labour policy. 

The new constitution of last September, however, which pro- 
vided the opportunity for such a spectacular advance in labour 
matters had other and more damaging clauses. These were soon 
used to call into question the whole legal position of the Com- 
munist Party. In particular, full freedom to engage in party 
politics was not given to parties “opposed to democratic govern- 


_ ment.” To democratic ardour against the Communists nationalist 


feeling added the charge of subservience to foreign interests. 


ee ee closed down. And now the Party is 
Brazil, however, is not the only Latin American State where 


munist fifth column and declared its full support of the American 
campaign. Recent strikes in nitrate mines have been blamed 
on to Communists, and (partly perhaps with. an eye on the 
trade negotiations with Argentina) strong action is not unlikely 
In Chile strong action (again rumoured to be in response-to 
Argentine pressure) has already been taken, the Communists being 
removed from the Cabinet in the middle of April. But in-Chile 
as in Brazil, recent elections had shown a di i ; 


Jugoslavy Five Year Plan 


The draft Five Year Plan which was brought before the 
Jugoslav Federal Parliament at the end of April is an ambitious 
document. By 1951 production of coal, coke and iron ore is to 
be double that of 1939 and electricity output is to be increased 
four times. Special attention is paid to agriculture. One of the 
main arguments used by the ’s spokesmen in favour of 
developing heavy industry was that Jugoslavia would then be able 
to produce at home the equipment required to mechanise agri- 
culture. It is hoped to produce in 1951 nine times more ploughs 
than in 1939. By the same date production of artificial fertilisers 
is to be five times the pre-war level, and industrial crops and 
fodder are to be more than doubled. Some 400,000 hectares of 
marshes are to be drained and 400,000 hectares of waterless land 
irrigated. The plan also refers to the need to increase labour 
— and to establish “ norms of production ” in the factories. 

he consumer is not forgotten in the plan. Consumption of 
textiles and shoes is to be double that of 1939. The volume of 
goods in retail trade in 1951 is to be double that of 1946. Large 
numbers of new schools, hospitals, libraries and museums ate 
promised. Press and.radio comment stresses the intention to 
abolish ration cards and coupons at some time in the future. 

_Jugoslavia certainly needs a programme of reconstruction of this 
kind. During 1946 UNRRA saved millions from starvation, and 
provided transport and equipment which made good at least a part 
of the ravages of occupation, In particular, the number 
of lorries and tractors supplied exceeded that which the country 
possessed before the war. But Jugoslavia has not only to repair 
its losses but also to build for the future. Already in the *30s 
its Most pressing problem was rural over-population, which caused 
permanent under-employment and poverty among jori 
of the peasantry. The standard of living of the Jugoslav people 
can only be raised by radical improvements in the methods 
agriculture, development of specialised crops, public works (roads, 
irrigation and drainage), and new industrialisation. And even in 
ideal conditions such a policy could not quickly produce results. 

What is less clear is how the Jugoslavs to obtain the equip- 
ment required for this plan—especially electrical and agri a 
machinery. da. fam rg have been made with oslovakia 
and Switzerland, but it remains to be seen how much they will 
provide. Since the shooting down of American aircraft last 
summer Jugoslavia’s relations with the United States have been 
bad, and the hate campaign against Britain has not abated. ha 
Tito’s speech to Parliament on the Plan celebrated Jugoslavia’s 
“liberation” from foreign capital, which he alleged in the past 
made profits “several times” larger than the capital invested. 
Rhetoric has always been popular in Jugoslavia, under every sort 
of political regime, but it has never yet sufficed to build power 
stations or fill bellies, 
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Prisoners of OZNA 
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to Members a statement alleged to have made by a former Jugo- 
fe ; 


sav political prisoner t6 the effect that! when’ 
mentary Delegation visited the prison in which he was confined, 
gi the prisoners were put in the cellar and to et 


told i 
on pain of death, while their places in’ the cells ace act 


by 
men of the Ozna, the Jugoslav secret police, who then answered 
the questions of the visitors. This story called forth an indignant 
protest from certain of the Delegates, who at the time of the tour 
gave Tito’s government a public testimonial on the good treat- 
ment of its pee prisoners—a testimonial of which it made the 
This is a pretty little controversy and it is easy to see why it 
has aroused some violence of feeling, for if Mr Stokes’s account 
js accepted the delegates “are made to look uttefly ridiculous, 
However, they have made themselves ridiculous enough by their 
own line of defence, even if the Stokes version is rejected as the 
invention of an unscrupulous émigré, Mrs Manning states in 
per contribution to the dispute that “ we had complete freedom to 
discuss, sometimes in French, sometimes in English, sometimes 
through an interpreter in Serbo-Croat, with any prisoner we 
liked, an~ point we liked. Prisoners were completely frank with 
us, sometimes critical—especially of their detention while evi- 
dence was being collected—but not one prisoner had any com- 
plaints to make about treatment or food or conditions; au 
contraire, they seemed annoyed at some of the statements which 
had appeared in the foreign press and which seemed to them 
to reflect upon the civilisation of their country.” 
Eyen on the assumption that the prison, inmates who talked 
thus were real prisoners, and not Ozna substitutes, what pos- 
le value can such imterviews have. if there is no guarantee 
‘protection against reprisals for those who complain against 
their gaolers? Investigation of prison conditions is a notoriously 
dificult matter even*in norma] times in countries where. civil 
liberties are most firmly established and there are strong legal 
safeguards against the torture or murder of prisoners. In Jugo- 
slavia, as even the admirers of the Tito regime must admit, there 
was a pre-war tradition of police brutality and subsequently a 
ferocious civil war from which a revolutionary government 
emerged ; it is hardly likely that im these circumstances prisoners 
would have had no fear of their captors. The Zillies may believe 
that the Ozna would not hurt a fly unjustly, but that is what 
chty have to prove by refuting massive testimony to the contrary, 
including that given in the recent State Department Note about 
the imprisonment in Jugoslavia of certain individuals claimed as 
‘American citizens. To rely on talk with prisoners without recog- 
‘nising the possibility that they may be speaking under intimida- 
tion, is simply to assume what it is intended to prove. 


® * * 


| Wool Tangle at Geneva 


The news from Geneva remains depressing. The date has 

sed when the back of the tariff negotiations should have been 

» allowing the delegates to pass to their second task, that 

of debating the latest version of the charter of the International 
Trade Organisation and of negotiating an interim agreement in- 
corporating some of ihe crucial sections of that charter, The dele- 
gates are now, in fact, devoting much of their attention to this 
debate, but this is largely because talks on.the tariff side have 
Pte something of a deadlock. The main reason for this.is to 
€ found in one single commodity, wool. This one item now 
ears to dominate tariff talks, The importance which has been 
m to it is not misplaced. On the American side, discussion of 
‘excessively high protection given to wool will show more 
tly than anything else the relative strength on the one hand of 
. ‘specific vested interest, especially where it has powerful 







essure groups behind it, and on the other, of the glib and no 
sincere generalities concerning American economic foreign 
oa ually ni mn 2 the eceat commo- 
wool is illy crucial. It represents the pr r 
for which additional markets could be found in the United 
-as consideration for some dismantling of imperial prefer- 
ences. The position is sufficiently serious to have caused Mr 
William Clayton, head of the US delegation, and Dr H. C. 
Coombs, head of the Australian delegation, to fly back to their 
* capitals for further instructions. — ; 
‘The news on the US wool tariff sae ee somewhat 
iused. The American offer to the Australians, New Zealanders 
ht’Sonth Africans in Geneva was to'bind the present rariff 
aports into the United States at its present figure, which is 












ofthis offer was thea aggravated by news of the Robert 
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pet cent, raising them to a range of 110 to 125 per cent, The story, 
of this Bill goes back to a measure introduced by Senator 
O*’Mahoney last year to provide a price-support plan for wool. 
When this measure was before the Senate. Agricultural Committee 
it was diverted wo the corresponding House ittee with a sug- 
gestion that provisions about import control and the imposition, of 
an import fee might be added to it. As it emerged from the House 
Agricultural Committee the Bill provides for an import fee of not 
more than 50 per cent ad valorem over and above the existing 
tariff to be imposed by the Secretary of Agriculture if he finds 
that imports of wool are interfering with the price-support pro- 
gramme, The substirution of the word “fee ” for “ tariff” is held 
to exonerate the bill from all protectionist taint. The State Depart- 
ment is now fighting hard to have the measure dropped, bur the 
wool growers’ lobby is an ex influential one and appears 
determined to have this legislation debated in Congress. Until 
this episode is safely out of the way, and indeed until rhe United 
States find themselves able to do something better than insist on) 
the maintenance of the present excessive tariff on wool imports it, 
would be wise to view the proceedings at Geneva as a per-) 
formance of somewhat academic interest. 


* a” * 
Education for Management 


The long-awaited report of the Urwick Committee, now 
published*, raises all the. interesting questions it contains 
about management in parentheses and answers none of them. 
The dull questions about the teaching of management in tech- 
nical and. commercial institutions, it answers. sensibly enough, 
but the range is limited and of interest mainly to. the nimetcen 
professional bodies who are concerned wholly or y¥. with 
training managers in their various fields. The value of the report 
to the general reader lies in its revelatior of the inadequacy of 
any knowledge about management generally—«the numbers of 
those carrying out managerial functions, the ladders they have 
climbed to reach -positions of responsibility, the future demand 
for. managers,: the facilities available for training them, and the 
experience of training gained elsewhere, notably the United 
States, which has devoted a great deal of attentian and resources 
to the study of this question, ik 

The trouble has been that the committee who framed the report 
under the chairmanship of Colonel Urwick. were. representative 
of professional and educational interests and they found them- 
selves confronted with problems. which were mainly commercial 
and industrial, with which they were not competent to deal. 
There is certainly scope for co-ordinating the curricula of the 
bodies carrying out training, and as the result of the committee’s 
work, these organisations have agréed to co-operate. But the 
really big question is what can be done to improve the ‘quality, 
and perhaps the. numbers, of those managing the business affairs 
of the country.. It is debatable how much. about management 
can be taught by theory, and any movernent which attempts’ to 
make- managers into a closed professional clique is-to be strongly 
opposed. But if the committee’s estimate that there are some 
400,000 to 450,000 people engaged in managerial functions in this 
country is anywhere near cortect, this is a sufficiently large 
number to justify more attention than has hitheftto been given 
to them. The committee suggest that the proposed new Central 
Institute of Management, which would operate under: the 
auspices of the Board of Trade, should turn its attentions to 
acquiring the missing information. This is a most sensible 
suggestion. ; 


x *® * 
De-requisitioning 
So many people have personal grievances about the requisi- 
tioning of land and buildings tip Caiveiadiinds enartaieets— 


whether it be house, office or treasured beauty-spot—that an 
ial committee into the processes of de- 
general interest. The reportt published by 





satisfactory: on the second they have some hard words to 
* Education for Management, H.M.S.O., 
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from the civil departments, and express the rather innocent view 
that to cut these demands might have a favourable effect on 
reducing the size of the civil service ; on the third they are very 
critica] of the service department’s failure to decide on their plans 
for training, since this delay is seriously holding up the release of 
land 


The following figures show the very great decrease there has 
been in property held by the Government since the end of the war. 


Dec., 
1946 1946 
Non-industrial property—holdings...... 96,566 16,784 


220,000,000 30,000,000 
12,000,000° 2,500,000 


The big user of industrial space is the Ministry of Supply, but 
the target for releases was nearly reached by the end of 1946, and 
was thereafter mainly delayed by the effects of the weather on the 
transport of stores from buildings due for release. The demand 
for office accommodation is a much more serious problem, particu- 
larly when it freezes flats and houses needed for normal housing 
purposes. The Committee recommend that housing should be 
given priority over all other purposes and that such accommoda- 
tion should be released from its use as offices, But it is easier to 
say this than to put it into practice, for whatever doubts one may 
have about the value of many of the functions performed by civil 
servants, there is no guarantee that the dislocation caused by 
officeless civil servants would be the lesser evil. Slum conditions 
in Government departments are already causing their own delays 
and difficulties. In this: connection the Service departments’ 
record is good, since they have reduced their holdings by more 
than 94 per cent, whereas the civil departments had reduced their 
holdings by only 52 per cent by the end of 1946. There is no 
real sohution until the total of accommodation is increased by 
new building. 


Industrial and storage premises—sq ft. 
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Letters to 


The Capital Budget 


Sin,—The capital account tentatively presented in your issue 
of April 26th gives ground for alarm, by reason of the high total 
of Government sponsored items, leaving lite margin for other 
industrial outlay. 

I may assume that your readers are of one mind in holding 
that to balance our external account before the American Loan 
runs out should now be our supreme objective. In. the hurry 
and scurry of the last months before this crisis comes upon us, 
it may be well to let our minds dwell upon a point of theory. 
It seems that we are drifting without a plan; this absence of 
plan may be in part at least due to !ack of intellectual clarification. 

The external deficit in any period is necessarily exactly equal 
to the excess of domestic capital outlay.over domestic saving. 
Consequently if we plan to have capital outlay considerably in 
excess of anything likely to be yielded by domestic saving, we 
are in effect planning to have an external deficit. That, I suggest, 
is what we are now doing. We are deliberately planning not to 
avoid an external deficit, but to incur one. Is this generally 
recognised ? ; 

There are only two ways out that are logically possible: one 
to increase saving (decrease consumption) by the required amount, 
the other to curtail capital outlay. The forme: is not practicable 
at this stage. You may cut off further commodities from the 
consumer by administrative act; but his purchasing power will 
flow in elsewhere, and thus maintain the present volume of 
national effort tied to his service. en ; 
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Shorter Notes .... 

The National Service Bill petered out into the tamest of Ins 
thoughts in the Report stage on Wednesday. Perhaps the 
night sitting last week had drained the critics of all their vigour, 
for they had kept 1 fir 
stage. The only aftermath of significance in the Political 
field is the renewed rumblings of the trade union side of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, who protested at a meeting the 
same day against the indiscipline of those who voted agaixst the 
second reading of the Bill. Fortunately they were overruled, 


If the House of Lords are intending to stage a big fight on 
the Transport Bill they are certainly reserving their thunder, 
The second reading passed with little incident and few clues of 
where the main attack, if it is to come, will be launched. Per- 
haps their Lordships have been so overcome by the danger of 
having to sit after dinner that all the fight has been drained from 
them. Could any arrangement be more calculated to even out 
the relative strengths of Government and. Opposition? 


The Lord Chancellor’s speech in the House of Lords opposing 
the Liberals’ Preservation of the Rights of the Subject Bill can 
only be described as a piece of staggering i e.. He con- 
demned the Bill as a mere manifesto, “ ill-considered, ill-digested, 
and ill-drafted”; to which Lord Reading replied, charitably 
leaving out the epithets, that rhe translation of manifestos injo 
Bills had been the House’s sole job for months. Speaking for 
a Government which has produced the Transport Bill, the Elec- 
2 Bill and the Town and Country Planning Bill, in each of 
which the guid'ng principle has manifestly been “get the Bill 
through first and draft it later,” he would have done better to 
choose almost any other line of attack. 


the Editor | 


the new machinery will amortise itself in two or three years. To 
secure the necessary total reduction, defence expenditure will 
probably have to be severely reduced also, the saving tw the 
Exchequer being retained as a budget surplus. 

The external problem is not insoluble, not even stupendous, 


given vigorous action on the right lines. Thus, if all those due for 


release from the Forces this year (or an equivalent number) were 
harnessed to work for exports, our problem Wouid be solved. The 
only way to get them so harnessed is to eliminate rival demands 
for their services. lf this were done, many material shortages 
would also automatically disappear—I am, etc., 

Christchurch, Oxford R. F. Harrop 


Sweet Rationing 


Sm,—-May I make the following comments on Mr Sinclait’s 
letter last week? 

I did not suggest “that an increase of one ounce per week on 
the present ration would be sufficient to meet demand at the 
present price levels.” I stared that in my view rationing might 
be dispensed with at the new price levels with possibly only a 
small increase, say one ounce, on the ration. When I made my 

» I mentioned that new price levels corresponding with 
he new prices of raw cocoa were under discussion. ‘Those dis- 
cussions have now ended, and increased chocolate prices have 
been announced. It was with these new prices in mind that I 
Tr my statement. ue 

er 5 ounces will suffice to end rationing is dependent on 
a number of conditions, and, to put the matter in its proper 
perspective, it is useful to go back to the position in 1924. In 
that year the average price of chocolate and confectionery was 
54d. per quarter pound. The average consumption was 4} ounces 
per pod per weck, which was costing the public just over 6d. 
a week. vas ' 


_ By 1938, the average ptice of ‘chocolate and confectionery had 
to 3d, a quarter pound. had risen. to 
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The question, therefore; is whether two-thirds the pre-war 


quantity of confectionéry ‘at almost twice the cost will be all the 
spb prepared to buy. In considering this aries 
“remem 


, it must 
bered that since 1939 the public eure year 
more, in some cases much more, on tobacco, cigarettes, dri 


and films. These habits will be difficult to change, and will 


compete with chocolate and confectionery moré than they did 
before the war for the consumer's 3s. 4d. 
It will make a considerable difference whether the extra ounce 


4s given while other commodities such as clothing and household 


equipment are still in very short supply, or is given when they 
are becoming available to the public in more adequate quantities. 
The more closely a $-ounce ration is timed to coincide with such 
increases, the more likely is it to satisfy public. demand.—Yours 


faithfully, . L, J. Capsury 
Cadbury Bros., Bourneville , 


Frenchmen and their Social Services 


‘Sir,—In connection with your correspondent’s article of May 

toth which I ‘have just received, readers. may be interested ro 

hear of a strike in protest against the new legislation which took 
in Grenoble about four weeks ago. 

The commercial classes, shopkeepers and business people in 
general staged a one-day strike against their rate of contributions 
fixed at 250 francs a quarter, which they consider far too high, 
especially in comparison with what the workers pay. All shops 
and restaurants were closed, people being warned the day pre- 
vious to lay in provisions over two days. The only shops I 
saw open were those distributing milk to the children. 

The university students who are also having to pay this con- 
tribution, admittedly far too high for the average student, also 
went on strike, the professors being faced with empty lecture- 
fooms, since pickets wete placed round the entrances to the 
university buildings to stop any students wishing to attend. The 
students’ union did not carry all its members with it when 
deciding the strike. 

I think I am right in saying that im the United Kingdom 
anything of that type of unfairness as far as students are con- 
cerned would be the subject of a question in the House and 
a peaceful settlement rather than agitation of the kind staged 
here. Links between Deputies and their constituencies seem to 
be.of an entirely different nature from in the United Kingdom.— 
Yours faithfully, D. C, CaRNER 

Faculté de Droit, L’Université de Grenoble, France 


Agreement to Separate ? 


Sir,—Your article on May 17th calls for more than one com- 
ment. The truncation of Bengal will deprive the eastern half of 
Pakistan not only of the Calcutta industrial area, but also of the 
Coalfields in western Bengal, the loss of which may have even 
more damaging consequences. 

A second point, often overlooked, is the extent to which long 
established allocations of industrial functions between Hindus 
and Muslims may affect the economic problem. If, as a result 
of partition, Hindus tend to migrate to Hindustan and Muslims 
to Pakistan, the resulting economic dislocation will be more serious 
than is, perhaps, generally realised —Yours faithfully, 

Larchfield, Churt, Surrey GEOFFREY BRACKEN 


Bonus issues 


~ Sir,—Have you not withdrawn too far in face of Mr David 
‘Recles’s challenge? The argument that a bonus issue of, say, 
‘one share for every share held is merely a paper transaction whi 

leaves each shareholder with two certificates where previously he 
‘iield only one, but with the same interest in the same assets as 
before, is valid if the bonus issue is an issue of shares of the same 
lass as those carrying the right to the bonus. But when there 
is a bonus issue of preference shares to the holders of ordinary 
‘shares, there is the material difference that the shareholder can 
tell his bonus shares without sacrificing any part of his interest 
Mi the equity. True the equity will have diminished in value, 
‘bur (unless the rate of the preference dividend is unnaturally high) 
‘Mot by more than it would have diminished if the nominal amount 
‘of the bonus issue had been distributed in dividend. When the 
*Wbject of the bonus issue is not shares at all but debentures, 
‘the position is ‘completely transformed, as a debenture-holder is 


Bg 


Stediror of the company. By selling his bonus debentures the 

docs not part with’ any of his interest as a shareholder, 

hthe company may even redeem them within a few days, the 
2 t . » 


being : 
are probably more ingenious methods of evading sur- 
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tax by means of bonus issues, but the, above does not,.I think, 
call for much ingenuity.-Yours faithfully, _ Joun Monroe, 
13 Old Square, Lincoln’s Inn, WG.2 . ‘ ti 
Drive. for Generating Plant. .... 
_ SiR,—With reference to your Note, page 727, of your May roth 
issue, the Monthly Digest states that the output of, hydraulic 
turbines and steam turbo-alternatots (above 10,000 kW) was undér 
1,000,000 kW in 1946. This presumably includes export. The 
load shed by the Central Electricity Board on January 30th 
last was approximately 2,000,000° kilowatts, which means ‘that 
we were that amount short which must be made d 
before we can have an adequate supply. If it ‘is to be 
made good in four years, it will require 500,000 kW a year 
plant to be produced, The normal increase in demand js about 
10 per cent a year, and the obsolescence § per cent... Based on a 
Present available capacity of 10 million kilowatts, these two items 
requite 1,500,000 kilowatts a year. The export business should 
be about 750,000 kilowatts annually, These figures add up to 
2,750,000 kilowatts a year. In view of this, it is difficult to 
See the justification of your statement. that a (assumed) produc- 
tion capacity of 1,500,000 kilowatts a-year is “ample.” If my 
figure. of 2,750,000 is correct, it. would mean. that the: monthly 
deliveries would have to be at the rate of 3} per cent.a month, 
of orders outstanding, against 1 per cent a month attained last 
year.—Yours faithfully, C. C. GARRARD 
“ Tintagel,” 135 Rectory Road, Sutton Coldfield 
{Our estimates. were based on the neéd to fulfil the Central 
Electricity Board’s programme of about 1,000,000 kW of génerat- 
ing capacity a year between now and 1950, not on the capacity 
which it would be necessary to install in order that all electricity 
consumers could take their full supply of electricity in 1947 and 


1948 without either load shedding or adjustmenis in ‘working 
hours.—Epb.] 


Census .of Production 


Sir,—I have. been greatly interested in the correspondence on 
the subject of the recently postponed Census of Production. While 
I agree wholeheartedly with the necessity of obtaining the requisite 
information for the purposes of Governmental planning, I do 
not think that the Department concerned used sufficient fore- 
thought in the way it set about collecting that information, In 
fact much can b: done to make the task bear less heavily on the 
business executive whose lot it is to fill in the forms, 

Modern businesses do, as Mr Barna affirms, keep records which 
could readily be used to supply the figures required and. there 
is no insuperable difficulty in arranging the accounting of a. firm 
to provide for this. The trouble which your previous correspon- 


From The Economist of 1847 


May 22, 1847, 


Some weeks ago, actuated, no doubt, by an earnest desire 
to alleviate the sufferings of the country under the present 
great scarcity of food, Her Majesty, among other private 
regulations relating to the consumption of the 
ordered that no bread should be used in the Palace, but that 
known by the name of “seconds.” Her Majesty’s example 
was quickly followed by various members of the nobility; 
for we learn, that in one morning, a baker in the neighbour- 
hood of Grosvenor Square, received orders from five noble- 
men to supply only “ seconds” in future to their establish- 
ments. ¢ example then set has rapidly descended to the 
middle classes ... . 

The practical effect has been, that so great a demand has 
existed among the millers for “seconds” of late, that the 
true relative price of the two qualities has been disturbed; 
the poor man’s loaf has been raised higher, in to 
the best loaf, by the unintentional competition of Her Majesty 
—and the nobility of Grosvenor Square—with the weaver of 
Bethnal Green. On last Monday we find that while“ best 
household flour”... was not raised in price, a rise of two 
shillings a sack took place on “seconds”... . 

The difference, therefore, between the price of the flour 
generally aes the rich aoe ~ by the poor is now 
only about per cent, in inary times it is fully” 
sit: ry cent, So that pried a titan. Beppe: 
by the intended sacrifice made by the they are actually 


If Her Majesty were to set the example of ordering beer 
to be used in the household made chiefly from sugar, which 
is now oy ee ot ee eres 4 
'\. twofold advantage of economising the use of grain 
poor, and of adding largely to the public revenue. 
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dent, Mr Stuart, had in mind was, no doubt, the fact that the 
idea of the Gevernmem Department about what information is 
vital is not exactly the same @s the idea of the business man, with 
the result that records are kept by methods differing considerably 
from the methods which would readily give the ‘statistical data 
required by the Census of Production. 

On this point I write with feeling since I ‘have, as recently 
as February last, spent two weeks of valuable time reconstructing 
material from my firm’s records in order to satisfy the questions 
lof the Chief Statistical Officer. Also add to this my chagrin 
iwhen, after posting the appropriate form complete, the postpone- 
ment was announced, 

Surely, and this is the point I wish to make, the Government 
Statisticians could take the “ practical man” into confidence and 
announce well beforchand t type of data was wanted—then 
the business executive could make preparations accordingly, keep- 
‘ing currently details of the information required, instead of having 
‘to “job backwards” as was the case in which I was involved. — 
Yours faithfully, Haroip E. Core 

97 Lea Bridge Road, Leyton, E.10 


Books for Austria 


Sm,—There must be many, not only professional scholars, who 
ifeel an anxiety to give what present help they can in the task 
‘of restoring the stricken centres of learning on the Continent so 
that each can again make its special contribution to our culture. 
This is to draw attention to the urgent need of scholars and 

ents in Austria, particularly in Vienna. Those of us who 
pave recently visited Austria have been deeply impressed by the 
¢ and quality of what Austrian scholars are already doing 
er very adverse conditions, and by the eagerness of their desire 
j—after eight years of politically imposed isolation—to regain con- 
tact with the work of scholars in the Western world. Their intel- 


Books and 


New Zealand Labour RAlitions 


# Report on Industrial Relations in New Zealand.”’ By A. FE. C. 
Hare. Published on behalf of Victoria University College, 
Wellington, New Zealand, by J. M. Dent and Sons, Limited, 
and Whitcombe and Tombs, Limited, Wellington, 1946. 370 
pages and index. 10s. 6d. 


mn. A. E. C. Hare, Research Fellow in Social Relations in Indus- 
ary, Victoria University College, has examined the legend that New 
Zealand leads the world in enlightened industrial legislation and 
yélations, arid finds, not only that a new and improved Factories 
Act is urgently needed, but that “most of the industrial life in 
New Zealand is yet hardly touched by the greatly improved 
ery of management which are being worked out overseas.” 
(This is of particular importance, since “ there has been a mush- 
room growth of manufacturing industry (in the Dommion) in 
the last six years, which has brought about an industrial revolu- 
jion, and has had the most far-reaching cconemic and social 
consequences on the life of the country,” 
| In its daim for enlightened labour legislation, New Zealand 
s largely relied on the Industrial Conciliatiéin and Arbitration 
ct as a method of seuling industrial disputes. In this connec- 
ion Dr Hare reports that “the Act has shown itself to be an 
jnstrament for the regulation of wages well adapted to the social 
environment of New Zealand. .. . It appears, however, that the 
ct does not promote voluntary negotiation, and that it has in 
\various ways retarded the growth of discussion of common interest. 
‘Though providing an adequate means of wage regulation, the 
isystem of. compulsory arbitration has not brought about the 
development of good industrial relations... .” The ad hoc judicial 
chinery for conciliation and arbitration. has langely deprived 
ithe Department of Labour of responsible functions in respect of 
onciliation work. This, and other factors (for example, the De- 
partment itself has no function with regard to employment 
through labour exchanges) results in an inadequate factory in- 
‘specterate and iliation service. 
> Other matters.discussed in the report include the management 
of labour, trade unions, organisation of employers, strikes, and 
thods of consultation. The examination of New Zealand con- 
d.tions is prefaced by a Go-page section on “ The General ‘Problem 
jof Industrial Unrest,” and concludes with 96 pages of detailed 
‘Recommendations. There is, in addition, a technical appendix 
m the distribution of personal income in New Zealand. The 
hole forms a valuable document on contemporary industrial 


minimum of literature required for renewed integration 
Western scholarship. 

The signatories of this letter are trying to organise a 
of the more important books and periodicals bearing on 

ished im this country 

1938, and so arramge their transport to the Austrian 
Library in Vienna. Some, we hope, may be obtained from ; 
and others with copies to spare ; but funds will also be meeded 
to purchase expensive standard works and, more Particularly, 
certain bibliographical reference books if Austrian libraries are 
to be enabled to Jearn what they have missed for eight yéars, 
We beg, therefore, through the hospitality of your columns to 
appeal to your readers for books and money for this ; 
Books for transmission to Vienna may be sent to Professor F. Saxi, 
Warburg Institute, University of London, Imperial Insticute 
Buildings, S.W.7, marked “ Austrian Book Committee ” ; cheques 
or money orders to the Treasurer of the Gommittee, Dr. Georg 
Tugendhat, Adelaide House, London Bridge, E:C.4, crossed 
“Coutts and Go., Austrian Book Committee,” or ditect to the 
bankers, Messrs. Goutts and Go., 440 Strand, W.C.2—Your, 


faithfully, 
H.1. Bev, Beveripce, G. N. OLarx, Wacrer 
De La Mare, Campsert Dopcson, T. §. 
ELIoT, GEORGE FRANCKENSTEIN, F. A. Hayek, 
H. F. Jovowicz, Linpsay or Brexer, 0. E, 
Niemeyer, Epona Purvis, F. Saxt, OCnarves K. 
Wesster, Douctas Wooprurr 
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Publications 


labour conditions in the Dominion, providing a useful reference 
for those interested in similar problems elsewhere. 

One minor criticism deserves attention: it appears that Messrs 
Dent have imported supplies of the book direct from New 
Zealand and have added a label on the cover which refers to the 
author’s studies in a “ colonial environment.” ‘Such an epithet 
is likely to cause deep offence. 


History and Politics Mixed 


“ British Trade Unions.” By N, Barou. Gollancz. 271 pages. 
7s. 6d 


Many years have passed, as Dr Barou modestly reminds the 
reader, since the Webbs published their classic works (and, like 
most classics, unobtainable) on British trade unionism, A good 
deal of iniermation and discussion has appeared since then, in 
bits and pieces, and it is a neal service to have packed it all 
together in a handbook of this size. Generations af students will 
doubtless bless Dr Barou around their midnight oil. Not, how- 
ever, for saving them the trouble ef thimking ; for, whatever his 
competence as a compiler, his ideas of arade unionism rua m a 
regrettably narrow groove. ‘Trade union policy has always 
tended, he seems to suggest, towards the goal of socialism on 
the Russian model—a goal sometimes seen darkly, but always 
presem at the end of the road. Could he not, pechaps, have 
provided a lithe more analysis of the actual historical variation 
in union ideas on the control of indusery, which scarcely supports 
his case, and of the recent reaction to experience of the problems 
of planning and nationalisation? And is it quite so certain that 
the best way to encourage voluntary organisation and jocal 
initiative throughout the country (p. 219) is to shift, through 
nationalisation, more and more responsibility to the national 
level? Trade union ideas, again, are today in a state of flux ; it 
would have done no harm to. admit that there is at least equal 
progress, for much the same reasons, on the side of management. 
Progress on the management side has indeed gone further and 
faster; the very limited interest of the vast majority of trade 
unionists in the bulk of what Dr Besou has 10 say was shown 
most startlingly in the almost complete Jack of resistance to the 
slump in jomt production machinery at the end of the war, at 
a time when the trade unions could have held the country 
ransem, and some, like the miners, did. 

He rightly argues that a planned economy, in any sense of 


the word, requires a great deal of ; tion (“Only in shit 


way can discipline become calepaie™) leita the planned. 
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in his lyrical enthusiasm for the Labour victory in 1 he 
a have borne ii mind:that co-operation may be discouraged 
treating” 52) Per Cont (OF the electorate s8-if it did'not-exist. 
jt is too mu expect lelt-wing writers to treat the basic 
of trade unions as beyond politics ; but need they always 


issucs ; 
prejudice their case by misrepresentation and political abuse? 


Railway Achievement 


«p’Annee Ferroviaire—1947." By a Group of Di 

: French Railways and Airlines’ and Officials of the Ministre 

» of Transport. Plon. Paris, 225 francs, 

“L’Année ferroviaire (the Railway Year)—1947,” publish 
under the auspices of the Frenzh nationalised plbney subgenre the 
§NCF, is a collection of highly authoritative articles and of com- 

sive statistical material on the present state of the French 
nilways, packed into a single small-and readable volume. The 
Director-General of the SNCF, Monsieur Lemaire, who intro- 
duces it, explains that it is designed to be the first of an annual 
series whose object will be: 

- The publication of all information on the railways which may 

be of general interest to the public and of use to financiers, econo- 

mists, engineers and sts, 

The result is a curious medley. The first half of the book con- 
tains a series of articles, ing from a technical report with 
photographic illustrations of different types of French and foreign 

contributed by Monsieur Yves , chief engineer 
of the SNCF, to a vivid and dramatic descriptive piece on night- 
work at a main railway junction, by Monsieur Roger Vercel, under 
the appropriate romantic title, “ Nocturne.” 

The most impressive story which the book has to tell, covered 
principally in the chapter by Monsieur Roger Besnard, a high 
oficial in the French Ministry of Transport, but referred to in 
most other sections, is of the recovery of the French railways since 
1944, which certainly deserves to rank among the greatest achieve- 
ments of post-war reconstruction in the world. Monsieur Besnard 
traces the story of the railways from their almost total paralysis at 
the liberation, when more than half the lines and almost one 
thousand stations were out of action and over two thousand bridges 
ind aqueducts destroyed—to say nothing of the immense losses in 
rolling stock—to their present state of prompt and punctual 
dliciency. Commenting on this recovery he declares : 


799 
The people of France, confronted. with so. fine an achievement 
from the be. nationalised. {the SNCF was 


e first public .service to sed. 

ee ph cannot fail 8.0 OOO conclusions. 

contains interesting ial. on the progress and 
plans for modernisation, and notably for extending the electrifica- 
tion in French railways, by which it is.¢ d annually to save 
three million tons of coal, I. will be tecallenl that amen oa 
port, of which. the railways are the most important branch, ranks 
among the six. basic industries which. should command priorities 
in the allocation of capital and investments according fo Monsieur 
Jean Monnet’s Five-Year Plan. Beyond the immediate pro- 
gramme, however, the writers refrain from speculating on the 
future of the industry. As one of them points out: 

‘The example of _Monsieur Thiers, who did not believe that 
railways had any future, invites us to prudent reserve. 

The Director . of Air-France,. Monsieur René Briend, contri- 
butes a useful study of the co-ordination of rail and air trarisport. 
and it is regrettable that there is mo parallel chapter for rail’ and 
road, which economically, for the present at least, is so much 
more important. 

The second part of the book contains conveniently presented 
factual and statistical information on ail aspects of the French 
railway industry, along with tables popes it with foreign rail- 
ways, which might have been more u had it been possible to 
obtain the figures for later than 1938. 


Shorter Notices 


“Coal.” By D. R. Grenfell, M.P. Gollancz. 8s, 6d. 


This book falls beween two stools. As a political tract on coal 
mining it is made out of date by the nationalisation of the coal mines: 
(The text of the Coal Industry Nationalisation Act takes up the second 
half of it.) As a post-nationalisation analysis of the coal industry's 
problems it can hardly be said to.scratch the surface. There are 
references to the high quality of British coal, but none to its current 
poor quality for some uses. The problem of coal for export is dis- 
missed with the phrase that “while we must not assume’ that the 
British coal industry is to be permanently relieved of the obligations 
to send coal abroad ” there is no hope of returning to the position of 
1913. Key issues such as increased mechanisation and the concentra- 
tion, of manpower on efficient mines are given equally inadequate 
treatment. 


Correction.—It is regretted that in the review of Economics of 
Migration last week the author’s name was spelt Isaacs instead of Isaac. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Eastern Europe in 1947—I 


Communists and Nationalism 


(By a Special 


zg 


the middle of last century Eastern Europe has been the 
's storm-centre of competing nationalisms. This is partly 
by ethnical and historical tacts. At least fifteen distinct 
groups are squeezed together in @ comparatively small 
bounded by the two giants, Germany and Russia. In many 
two o¢ more nationalities are inextricably mingled 
Such natural boundaries as exist (Carpathians, Danube, 
Vistula) seldom coincide with ethnical limits. It is thus inevitable 
hit there should be frontier disputes, It is also inevitable that 
mall nations which for centuries were ruled by alien conquerois 


- (Austrians, ‘Turks, Russians) should be extremely sensitive about 
| their: national j nce 


But nationalism in Eastern Europe, especially in the last twenty 
years, has been more than this. It has been preached with the 
fmaticism of a religious dogma. East’ European school-children 
uve been brought up to believe, not only that their nation has 
the-tight to its own independence, but that it is entitled ‘to rule 
Wits neighbours, ‘The “freedom to oppress” is the ‘most 


thetished-possession of the nationalist. Almost every East 
serene nation at some time in its history had an empire extend- 
far beyond its ethnical limits (which in any case ‘were not 
Se lcvent in the feudal and dynastic ages). Some 
and Bulgaria) were agibanoeral others’(Poland and Hun- 

for centuries. in the 20th century; nationalist 
and.cext-books represented each ofthese empires 
territory that their respective nation should ocoupy. 


Correspondent) 


If. further arguments were néeded, they ‘were found in. the 
immense moral and cultural superiority ,of each ‘nation to all. its 
neighbours. «Each liked to regard itself.as the exclusive repository 
in Eastern Europe of-“.western culture.” The dearest ambition of 
an East Eyropean parent-was to send bis son to be.educated in 
France or Germany, but that it would’be worth while to get 
to know a neighbour country would never occur to hits. 

Romantic “nationalism, hatred and contempt for neighbours, 
and glorification of misundé¢rstood médieval glories, wére»the 
main feature not only of the school syspeth;.but of the Press, 
literature ‘and. cultutal: life as a whole, The influence of Nazi 
doctrines. in. the ,’30’s increased: the hysteria. Immense harm was 
done. Private and public morals were corrupted. Attention: was 
diverted from ‘urgent social and» economic p: A state of 
permanent ‘tefision was maintained in the « between. the 
East European States which made it easy for Hitler to play them 
off against each other in order: to ate them all; 

The most consistent critics of nationalism.had always been the 
Marxists. The first. serious programme of co-operation on an 
equal basis between the Danubian nations was put forward by 
the Austrian Socialists Otto Bauer and Karl Renner . Their ideas 
were criticised by the Russian Bolshevik Party’s expert on 

tionaliti¢es, J hi “who expounded. some~ 
what different conceptions of“ ural _ autonomy. 
Stalin’s plans later became the basis of the treatment of the non. 
Russian nationalities in the Soviet Union. yas | 
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Soviet policy recognises the existence of different languages and 
cuhures, and regards attempts of majorities to force their nation- 
ality on minorities as wrong, stupid and bound to fail. The 
Soviet Union has perhaps the most centralised government that 
has ever existed but, provided tht its citizens obey the State 
and Party authorities, they will suffer no discrimination on 
national grounds. Press and literature are subject to the same 
censorship in all parts of the Union, but what the censor passes 
may appear in any language. Most observers seern agreed that 
nationalist persecution, the curse of Eastern Europe, has really 
been ended in the USSR. 


Old Feuds Buried 


East European Communists have always been proud of Soviet 
nauonality policy, and urged its adoption in their own countries. 
During the war they had the chance to try in the Balkan coun- 
tries. While the Axis Powers incited Croatian “ Ustashi” to 
massacre Serbs, and Serbian Chetniks to take revenge on Croatian 
peasants, Tito and his Communists preached unity of the Serbian 
and Croatian peoples against a common enemy. The courage of 
the Partisans, the obvious bad faith of the invaders, and simple 
commonsense combined to popularise Tito’s programme ; and 
already two years before the final victory, even in areas 
where massacres had been particularly bad (for instance, western 
Bosnia), Serbs and Croats were fighting side by side in the 
Partisan ranks against the combined enemy forces of Germans, 
Italians and Croatian and Serbian quisling nationalists. Hagdly 
less striking was the collaboration between the Jugoslav Partisans 
and those of neighbouring countries. The Jugoslavs helped the 
small but growing Bulgarian Partisan movement throughout the 
spring and summer of 1944. Allied arms supplies were (with 
the approval of Allied HQ) shared with Bulgarian guerrillas, who 
found refuge and a training base in Jugoslav territory. There was 
also close co-operation with the more powerful Albanian (LNC) 
and Greek (ELAS) guerrilla movements, As far as possible mili- 
tary operations were co-ordinated, and bands retreating from 
enemy attack in one country were given assistance in the next. 
It was found that the Balkan nations, whom their ultra-nationalist 
former rulers had always claimed were hereditary mortal enemies 
of each other, could be loyal friends in a common struggle. High 
hopes were born. 

¢ collapse of Germany led to the establishment in most of 
Eastern Europe of governments more or Icss dominated by Com- 
munists. In the first months after liberation there was one striking 
common feature of the policy of most of these governments—an 
attempt at reconciliation with neighbour nations, 

There were, of course, some ions from the beginning. 
Far the most important were the Germans. The mass expulsions 
from Poland and Czechoslovakia have created a-major European 
problem. Jugoslavia, Rumania and Hungary, each of which had 
German communities numbering 500,000 to 800,000, also decided 
in principle to expel them. The decisions have, in fact, not been 
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fully carried out, and may never be, but there has been 4 fairly 
expropriation of German property.’ oe 
The other officially unsolved national disputes affect fewer 
people, but are of some. importance. ee 
First is the Polish-Czechoslovak quarrel over Teschen. The 
area is of economic importance to the Czechs, who also 
remember that Poland acquired it with the help of Hitler in 1938, 
The Polish Government is keen to have it because, being 
sensitive to the charge of lack of patriotism for its surrender of 
thd eastern provinces to the USSR, it feels bound to back 
possible “national claim.” According to the additional protoco} 
to the recently signed Polish-Czechoslovak treaty, territorial: dis. 
putes will be settled within the next two years. Meanwhile, 
relations have undoubtedly improved. 
The second is the Czechoslovak-Hungarian dispute. The 
Slovaks wish to expel most of their Hungarian minority and to 
denationalise those who remain. They argue that for centuries 
the Hungarians made Slovaks into Magyars, and that now the 
small Slovak nation must increase its numbers by absorbing some 
tens or hundreds of thousands of Magyars. Slovak nationalism 
grew very strong during the six years of “ Independence,” and 
the Czechs are unwilling to attempt any moderating influence on 
the Slovaks, whose intolerance they are glad to see diverted away 
from themselves. 


The Threat to Greece 


The third case is the relations between the South Slav states 
and Greece. The war-time hopes of all-Balkan co-operation were 
shattered in the fighting between the British troops and ELAS 
in December, 1944. The Jugoslav and Bulgarian Communists 
see in the nationalists who have dominated Greece under the 
various governments of the last two years their mortal enemics, 
They consider Greece an outpost of aggressive western imperia- 
lism directed against them. They claim that the considerable 
Slav minority in north-west Greece is being persecuted. The 
Greek nationalists for their part fear Slay and Albanian pressure 
on their long northern frontier between Corfu and the Maritsa, 
which cuts off, and in places by a very narrow strip, the people of 
the northern Balkans from the Mediterranean. They fear an 
old-fashioned imperialism directed at Salonica, Whatever the 
rights and wrongs, this is less a nationalist dispute than an ideolo- 
gical and strategic problem, the importance of which has been 
enhanced by the proclamation two months ago of the Truman 
Doctrine. 

In the rest of Eastern Europe, however, much progress has been 
made towards national reconciliation. Relations between Jugo- 
slavia and. Albania, Jugoslavia and Bulgaria, Bulgaria and 
Rumania, and even Jugoslavia and Hungary, seem better 
than -ever--before. Within Jugoslavia itself a federal system 
based on the Soviet model has. made possible great 
progress towards the removal of. national . discrimination. 
Even the Macedonians, the most-.oppressed of the South 

lavs, mow have substantial home rule. 
Within Czechoslovakia the right of the 
Slovaks to equal status with the Czechs 
as a nation, promised at the time of the 
Slovak rising of Banska Bystrica against 
the Germans in the autumn of 1944, has 
been established, and seems to be 
genuinely accepted by most Czechs. 

Perhaps the most interesting attempt 
has been Rumanian-Hungarian recon- 
ciliation in Transylvania. ‘This is the 
work partly of the Rumanian Com- 
munist leaders and partly of the non- 
Communist Premier Groza, who has 
always held the view that Transylvania 
is the home of both nations, which must 
live together in friendship. The present 
regime has not stopped at fine words, 
but has given the Hungarian population 
many more schools than it had under 
the old regime, its own university, and 
almost complete control of the bureau 
cracy in regions where Hungarians form 
a majority. Unfortunately, 
tion has not gone as far as seems at first 
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manian population, and their discontent 


of unduly favouring the Hungarians. 
- On the other hand, the Hungarian popu- 
ze - lation objects to the fact that Hunganan 
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igierests are officially x esented by Hungarian Communists who 
represent a minority. ¢ Hungarians also fear that if the present 
Rumanian Government should. be by one truly repre- 
gating Rumanian opinion there would be a revival of nationalist 

on. Thus, though practical improvements have been 
yhieved, it cannot be said that either nation yet likes or trusts 


the other. 4 

Transylvania and the Jugoslav Federation, the most conspicuous 
ocesses of the new regime, both illustrate the weaknesses as 
yell as the merits of the Soviet type of policy. One cause of 
discontent nationalist discrimination, is removed, but: its place is 
wken by another centralised Communist Party dictatorship, to 


The Russians 


0 N May 14th the United Nations Assembly heard Mr Gromyko 
expound the Soviet view on the Palestine issue. His speech had 
ynsational ingredients, It gave a miners surprise to Zionists 
amd a shock to Arab politicians, Mr Gromyko began his statement 
by asserting that the mandatory system of administering Palestine 
had not stood the test of events, He quoted at length Mr Bevin 
and the findings of the Anglo-American Commission and made 
themost of figures of the expenditure of the Palestine Administra- 
tion, in the light of which the ma c system appeared to have 
degenerated into an ineffectual police régime. He referred to one 


| fiscal year, that of 1944-45, in which nearly $18} million 


were spent on maintaining “law and order,” while the total 
expenditure on social services and education was $5,000,000. But 
the really startling part of his speech was that in which he dealt 
with the aspirations of Zionism; 

It is well known, he said, that the aspirations of a considerable 

of the Jeweh people are associated with the problem of Pales- 
and its future organisation. This hardly requires any proof... . 
the last war the Jewish people experienced exceptional 
calamities and sufferings which defy description. . . . In the 
territories where the Hitlerites ruled, the Jews were almost completely 
exterminated.... The total of the Jewish popdlation so annihilated 
is approximately six million... . 

Past experience, especially that of the Second World War, has 
shown that no single state in Western Europe proved capable of 
rendering the Jewish people the necessary assistance in defending 
its rights and its very existence. . . against the Nuzis. . . This is a 
grave fact, but it should be admitted as all facts should. This. . , 
provides an explanation of the Jewish desire to create their own 
sate. It would be unfair to refuse to reckon with it or to deny 
the right of Jewish people to the satisfaction of that aspiration. 
Of the four possible solutions to the Palestine problem: an 

Arab-Jewish State with equal right to both nationalities, partition, 
m Arab State in disregard of Jewish rights, or a Jewish State in 
disregard of Arab rights, the formation of an Arab-Jewish State 
—aid Mr Gromyko— would commend itself most strongly to 
the Soviet Government. But the intensity of feeling between 
Palestine Jews and Arabs might be such that the Soviet Govern- 
ment might support partition, if the creation of a bi-national state 
were to prove impossible. ; 
The reason why Mr Gromyko’s statement created such a stir 
is clear: it really meant a radical departure from the attitude 
towards the Arab-Jewish feud officially maintained in Russia 
tvr since the Revolution. For nearly thirty years the Soviets 
thowed hostility towards Zionism. Very early in the "twenties all 

hist groups and organisations were banned in Russia. For a 
time, the Left Poale-Zion, a grouping that tried to combine Com- 

m and Zionism, was still tolerated ; but it, too, was soon 
forced to give up all activity. Quite a few Zionist leaders were 
tiled to Siberia or imprisoned.. Even the non-political, 

” blend of Zionism, based on the teachings of the 

rew philosopher Akhad-Haam, who saw in Palestine the 
ititual rather than the political centre of Jewry, was treated 
ther harshly, Jewish attempts at reviving the Hebrew language 
Wete-suppressed, even when they took a purely literary form. 
Uonismand “ Hebrew-ism” were treated as a brand of counter- 
tevlution.. The excesses of the anti-Zionist policy were to a large 
ttent.due to the zeal of the so-called Jewish Section of the Com- 

Party, which was in this respect certainly plus, léniniste 
nin,..A few of the Russian Bolshevik | 








the great Commissar of Education, was er of , 
Hebrew theatre “ Habimah” which later, left Russia for 
: in the end,.the “ Jewish Section”. prevailed 
.pro-Hebrew sentiments of a Li sky, because 
was. undoubtedly. more congenial to the Bolshevik 
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which must of course be added economic misery resulting from the’ 
war. Both oe moderate and the extremist opposition seize every, 
Opportunity of directing discontent into nationalist.channels by, 
ascribing all hardships to deliberate oppression by Russians.. The 
USSR, they argue, is using small cliques of paid. quislings. to 
attack, not the privileges of a ruling class, but the. national exist- 
ence of the East European. peoples, 

The. success or failure of the nationality policy of the new 
regimes will in fact depend on the policy pursued by the Soviet 
Union towards the East European. states, . 

‘ [In our next issue we will publish .a continuation. entitled 

Russia, Panslavism and Nationalisation.”] 


and Palestine 


The Bolshevik Party had two motives for its anti-Zionist policy. 
The Second Congress of the Comintern (1920) proclaimed. the 
support of the Communist Parties to the anti-imperialist. move- 
ments among the colonial and semi-colenial peoples. The national 
Or nationalist aspirations of the Arabs were treated sympathetically. 
as an important aspect of the anti-imperialist revolution. In the 
context of that policy Zionism automatically appeared as the 
enemy of Arab emancipation or, what was even worse, as “ the 
agency. of British imperialism” in Palestine, Even the'fact that 
the Arab movements were more often than not led by highly 
reacuonary Effendis did not shake Communism in its belief that 
it was bound in duty to take the side of Arabs against Zionism, 
So much s0, that in 1929 the Arab war against the Jews was hailed 
as a great revolutionary event by the Comintern, including the 
Communist Party of Palestine, in which Jewish Communists 
played a predominant role. 

The other motive which accounted for Soviet hostility was that 
Zionism tended to divert the masses of Jewish workers in Eastern 
Europe from the class struggle on the spot. As recently as last 
year, Mr Stalin himself repeated that charge in an appendix to the 
second volumé of his “Collected Works,” sa that “ Zionism 
is a reactionary-nationalist tendency that has its followers a 
the Jewish bourgeoisie, intelligentsia and the most Gaiden 
sections of the Jewish workers. The Zionists strove to isolate 
the Jewish working masses from the common proletarian 
struggle.” The vision of a Jewish home in Palestine was seen as 
an escapist mirage competing among Jews with the much more 
real ideal of Socialism. Zionism was said to reflect Jewish dis- 
trust in Socialist Revolution which was committed in advance to 
overcome anti-Semitism and to grant the Jews complete equality 
in their native lands. 

The survivors of European Jewry must now feel that the Jewish 
distrust in the ability of the European Left to deal effectively 
with anti-Semitism, the distrust of which Zionism has been the 
exponent, has been all too tragically justified. “Common prole- 
tarian struggle” was unable to save the six million Jews that 
perished in Hitler’s gas-chambers and death camps. Mr 
Gromyko’s words about the inability of “a single state in Western 
Europe” to defend its Jews sounds like a frank endorsement of 
the Zionist pessimism about “ humanitarian and freedom loving” 
Europe. Mr Gromyko spoke about Western Europe. It be 
assumed that what he had in mind was Europe to the west of the 
Curzon line. : 

As to the Soviet Government itself, it can rightly claim to have 
been the only Government in Europe that has done its utmost 
effectively to save the lives of its Jews—in 1941 it gave them 
priority facilities for evacuation from the provinces threateried 
by the advance of the Nazis. But the fate of European Jewry 
has given a shock even to Russian Jews, who have enjoyed com- 
plete equality with other Soviet citizens ; and it is probable that 
under its impact Zionist dreams and longings have revived even 
among Russian Jews. All the same, it is doubtful whether, in 
spite of its changed attitude, the Soviet Government would. allow 
any revival of Zionism in Russia -itself, let alone any emigration 
of Russian Jews to Palestine. This would amount to a ession 
on.the part of the Russian Government of a failure to deal with 
the problem of. nationalities, a confession for which there seems 
to be no justification in the facts, However, the new Govern- 
ments in the countries of the Russian zone have not pursued 
the anti-Zionist policies. to which the ¢ parties of 
those countries had been committed. While they have called on 
their Jews not to rush away in a panic and have invited them to 
stay put, they have not, however, placed any. obstacles in the way 
of .Jewish ee ial a they banned Zionist parties 
or Zionist activilics, ee 3 

The “on motive behind Soviet anti-Zionist. policies—~ 
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‘sympathy with “ Arab emancipation ”’—has now apparently also 
lost some of its validity. True, Mr Gromyko was very careful 
to avoid giving offence to Arab ibilities. He tried hard 
to strike a balance between Jewish and Arab claims. But who- 
ever has been responsible for formulating the new Soviet 
approach to the Palestine problem—it could hardly have been 
any authority lower than the Politbureau—must have been aware 
that the policy expounded by Mr Gromyko would arouse little 
enthusiasm among Arab politicians; that it would tend to 
weaken rather than enhance the Soviet influence in the Middle 
East, especially because the Arab leaders had expected Soviet 
Russia to remain true to its old and uninhibited anti-Zionism. 
It is impossible to say just how clearly the implications of this 
new policy have been grasped or worked out in Moscow. But 
at Lake Success, Mr Gromyko certainly gave the impression that 
in their present mood the Soviets did nor cafe much about the 
repercussions of their policy among the Arabs—that they were 
not at all anxious to play the Arab card in the present diplomatic 
game. Russian policy is, of course; unstable ; and the directives 
upon which Mr Gromyko spoke to the United Nations Assembly 
may well be reversed for one reason or another. But for the 
time being it looks as if Russia was effecting an ideological re- 
treat from the Arab Middle East, a retreat which logically supple- 
‘ments its virtual political withdrawal from Northern Persia. 


‘Trade Unions in the British 
Zone 


[BY OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN BIELEFELD] 


Tue persistent food crisis in the British zone has brought the 
German trade unions to their most testing time and, in the rapidly 
moving situation, it is clear that they are playing a decisive role. 
Hitherto, the union officials have,.exerted a restraining influence 
over the workers, and have both preached and practised a policy 
of co-operation with the British authorities. The present mood of 
the populace is such, however, that checks and restraints can be 
of very little avail. Only an improvement in food supplies and 
the clearing-up of the administrative confusion can bring any 


ange. 

At Essen last week-end the Ruhr trade unions put forward a 
seven-point programme for far-reaching measures of economic 
and administrative reform, and for dealing with the food situation. 
They have shown signs of a constructive attitude which is very 
welcome in a Germany rapidly—to use the unions’ own phrase— 
“ drifting towards disintegration.” But the programme can also 
be regarded as in the nature of an ultimatum that, unless steps 
are taken along the lines they propose, trade union co-operation 
in reconstruction would be withheld. Non-co-operation would 
have serious consequences, and would no doubt be regarded by 
the British as “ the most unkindest cut.” The unions have been 
allowed every possible freedom to develop their organisation, and 
there is a lot to be said for the view that protests should properly 
be directed against German, rather than British, authorities. The 
unions, conscious of their key position, may be seeking a trial of 
strength. 

Of their present influence there can be no doubt.. The 
trade union movement in the British zone, having passed thro 
the teething stage, has been emerging as one of the few healthy 
organisations in the anwmic body politic of Germany. 

The recent conference at Bielefeld, establishing the central 
Bund or Federation, showed that the unions are anxious to profit 
by past experience and to sink intermal differences in order to 
achieve a united movement. 


A United Movement 


The Federation comprises twelve industrial groups (metal, 
building, mining, timber, food, textile, chemical, printing, public 
service, transport, music and agriculture), and covers a total mem- 
bership of about two million. There is thus obviously a large field 
of trade union recruitment among the zone’s eight million indus- 
trial workers. Industria! unionism has been accepted as the basis 
of organisation, and this has inevitably given rise to difficulties. 
Both the clerical workers and the railwaymen have sought to 
maintain their individual identity. “A compromise solution is being 
worked out for both groups, but there are bound to be disputes 
over demarcation and “ poaching,” so familiar to the British trade 
‘union ‘movement. Another possible source ‘of difference ‘is the 
extent of authority which the Bund is to wield over its constituent 
ibodies, “The general idea is thar the individual unions will be 
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autonomous on industrial matters, but that the Bund> will ‘have 
authority over general policy. ~~ * a Toe i 

The structure of the trade union movement is designed: tp 
secure the democratic rights of the individual trade unionists gr 
every level. Each union will be organised on the basis of a local 
group, with a regional association and an association executive 
elecied at the annual congress, Every trade union in a district 
will be represented on a local or Kreis committee—somewhar on 
the lines of British Trades Councils. Above these Kreis com- 
mittees there will be regional or district councils, whose areas 
will be laid down by the Federation executive. 

Each trade union will appoint one member to a Federation 
Council (unions with 200,000 or more members being allowed an 
additional representatiy:). The Council, which must meet at 
least every three months, will be generally responsible for policy, 
and will act in most respects as the equivalent of the TUC General 
Council. The actual day-to-day work will be done by the 
Federation’s executive, elected biennially by the Federation 
Congress. 

The objectives both of the individual trade unions and of 
the Federation have been set out in a draft constitution, which 
was accepted by the Bielefeld Conference. In both cases the 
industrial and non-political aims of the unions are stressed, and 
it is stipulated that no distinctions of race, religion, party or sex 
shall be allowed. While the main emphasis is on what are re- 
garded as trade union functions proper—the protection of labour 
standards and the negotiation of agreements on wages and work- 
ing conditions—some more positive aims are included. Thus 
the trade unions are to co-operate in social and economic improve- 
ments, in the furtherance of Works Councils and in the “demo- 
cratisation” of the national economy and the “ rooting out of 
National Socialist and reactionary elements.” 

Similarly the constitution of the Bund, as well as covering 
purely organisational points, includes the aim of “ ensuring for 
the workers an equal voice in the control of economic and social 

icy ... and their participation on a basis of parity in all 
existing and future economic corporations.” 


Partnership in Industry 


The extent of workers’ participation in industry is one of the 
burning issues in Germany to-day. The idea of workers’ control 
still has many advocates, particularly: among the older type of 
trade unionists, but the more modern idea of partnership is taking 
root. The controversy centres on the functions of works councils. 
A quadripartite Law (No. 22 of April, 1946) allows the estab- 
lishment of works councils in individual enterprises, and 
suggests in broad terms thei: composition and functions. They 
can, jit is stated, megotiate collective agreements, participate in 
social and welfare matters, investigate grievances and—these are 
the controversial issues—submit proposals for the improvement 
of production and “co-operate in the prevention of all war pro- 
duction” and in dénazification. 

Different interpretations have been given to this law in the 
different zones. In the Soviet zone, Works Councils have been 
compulsorily set up; in the British zone, they have been “en- 
couraged.” The trade unions in the British zone have drawn 
up a model constitution, and have in many undertakings secured 
the employers’ agreement on their terms which are certainly 
far-reaching. They include, as well as matters affecting wages, 
welfare and working conditions, provision for regular reports from 
the management on_ production ess. and programmes; 
they stipulate that the council have access to the firm’s 
books, and should be consulted on all questions of staffing and 
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have exercised considerable restraint on wages, and 
this has helped to keep the price-wage structure stable. 


But the workers’ pressure for higher. is _ beginning 
make itself felt. Low wages have ynot-/hi fa Aurning 


jsuue, because of the extent of barter. ‘than--money ex- 
change. However, as soon as reform of the currency is tackled 
and as soon as more production can find its way into the normal 
garket, instead of the black or “grey” market (ie., barter be- 
tween factories and farms) the low p power of the 
German worker will be sharply felt) © Equ 
shortage is keeping most industries running at short time, the 
jength of the working week is an academic point. The miners 
have agreed to work a six-day week, to meet urgent production 
needs, but sooner or later they are bound to follow the example 
of the British miners in seeking a five-day week. 


2 “~—@ 


Siamese Prospects 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 


aes ¢ 


the flux of Far Eastern affairs, Siam holds a unique position 
‘which much could be made both by the Siamese and the 
i The country faces political, economic and population 
problems not unlike those of its neighbours, but by good fortune 
auenuated to a degree which spares it that condition of chronic 
aisis familiar to China, India, Indo-China and, to a lesser degree, 

and the Dutch East Indies... There is no population 
Bi wesc tan es opto eran 


i 


le unexploitable land lives & population of between 16 and 

million. It is growing rapidly ; in 1929 it was 11} million, 
in 1937 (the Jast census year) 14 million, in 1940 an estimated 
144 million. But it cannot yet be described as pressing on the 
means of subsistence. 

Siam has been spared the experiences either of prolonged and 
embittering foreign tutelage or of chronic internal strife. Its 
independence, like China’s, was saved. during the period of Euro- 
pean imperialist expansion by the mutually frustrating rivalries 


| @ the adjoining Powers, Britain in Burma and. France in Indo- 


; its smaller size and Jess elaborate governmental structure 
wis less vulnerable to the effects of a breakdown in’ tradition, 
and'there aré no acute communal differences as in India. The 
ténote jungle tribes of the north do not clash with their more 
advanced feliow-citizens of the plains and seaboard, and religion 
(lanayana Buddhism) is the same for all. A concession system 
enefiting European nations, similar. to that in. China, was 

lished in 1936; and Siam’s nearest approach to. revolution 

§ the practically bloodless coup d’état of 1932, which sub- 
etd constitutional for absolute monarchy. 
: the second world war touched Siam comparatively lightly. 

h Japanese backing, the Government of Songgram success- 
filly"claimed from France the cession of substantial frontier 
territories in Indo-China, and subsequently, after a few gestures 
of resistance, found itself providing the Japanese with a strategic 
base. and supply area, and forced to declare war on Great Britain 
the United States, .A!though Great Britain retaliated in kind, 
United States was realistic enough 19 ignore the declaration 
gether, merely breaking off diplomatic relations. The Siamese 
it in the war was kept as smal! as possible. Although Bangkok 
Siamese tailway system in’ genetal suffered from allied 








bombing, and the economy endured the usual distortions and 


itions, the tight-rope willingness of Siam’s statesmen averted 
the more acute effects of co-prosperity. 
“The experience of Japanese occupation on the one hand and 
he traditional concentration of Siam’s internal trade in the hands 
its one substantial foreign minority, the Chinese, has had the 
tect of directing whatever xenophobia exists against fellow- 
; $ ‘rather ‘tah against the West The ambition of Siam’s 
ilers—of the democratic Juang’ Nowasasat’ as well as of the 
sihéwhat totalitarian-minded Songg: as been to westernise. 
manifestations of the westernising policy have had a fan- 
tattic, almost Erewhonian,: character. But at present the more 
tional intention prevails of absorbing whatever western ideas 
tad techniques can be harmonised with.Eastern tradition, while 
ing firmly to native culture and religion, Almost symbolic 
m’s attitude to these two factors in her national life is 
E equipping of her magnificent and flamboyant Wats, or 
inples, with wireless sets. 
The immense post-war economic difficulties eee 
by, bur the country has suffered to a comparatively: 
s ~The staple production—rice, rubber, teak—suffered from 
Taganese requisitioning of draft animals, from, the breakdown. of 








} Mnsport and from the cutting off of normal markets ; and her 
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finances suffered acutely from being tied up to the eventually 
insolvent Japanese war machine, But there has been no post- 

reciation of the baht, or ticul, though 
ee\near the astronomical figures of the 
dollar. Official ‘sterling rate for the ticul (originally 
a gold standard currency valued at 11 to the pound) is now 


war famine, and the 
“severe, tea rehhed 


40, and theré“is a probability of a further devaluation to 60; 
while side by side with the official rate, whose use is virtually 
limited to government Miport transactions, there flourishes a 
grey market, unofficial bur Officially recognised, in which the sterl- 
ing rate is about 84. Siam’s currency problem being due more 
to lack of goods than to an adverse balance of payments, the 
government. are pursuing a vigorous import policy to meet its 
need in ‘textiles, machinery and means of transport of all kinds. 


Chances for British Trade 


Many of these needs must. be met from low cost: Oriental 
sources; Indian textiles, for instamce; can replace. Japanese: as 
the Lancashire product is unlikely to.do. Out of the total Siamese 
population not more than a million or, so are in the marker, for 
modern Western consumer goods. But for the capital goods 
needed to set in train Siam’s overdue industrial progress, to 
rehabilitate and extend her road and railway system, to modernis¢ 
her cities, she looks to Britain and America. British goods enjoy 


the reputation of reliability ; British deliveres have’ been more 
punctual, and British prices, partly by reason of transport costs, 


are generally lower. But American advertising is overwhelmingly 
more aggressive, and it is only from America that novelties) as 
distinct. from familiar lines, can be obtained. The Siamese are 
reported to prefer British to Ametican cars; the petrol shortage 
is acute, the roads are narrow, 
particularly in the cities 
where the most car-owners 
are to be found, and the small 
engine and short wheel base 
of the light British car make 
it popular. ‘There is also an 
apparently inexhaustible - de- 
mand for British bicycles. 
But the major demand js for 
capital goods; rice mill and 
wood ‘mill machinery; trac- 
tors, mining tools, refrige- 
rating plant, . road -making 
machinery, rolling. stock and 
marine ¢ngines—9o per cent 
of Siam’s (présént. transport 
being by water. ‘There is 
into the bargain a demand 
for expert advice and a readi- 
ness—due to the compara- 
tively happy political experi- 
ences. mentioned. above—to 
gtant. concessions to foreign 
capital, particularly for min- 
ing licences, 

Siam’s Own resources for foreign trade fall into two fairly well- 
defined ‘groups. The staple exports—trice, teak, tin and tubber— 
are all, by the treaty of 1946, under’ control by licence. The 
last three may be freed before Jong, but rice, in view of the 
severe food ‘shortage throughout the rice-cating countries,. is 
likely to. stay. controlled. By the same. treaty, Siam agreed: to 
turn over its entire rice surplus to the organisation allocating rice 
between.the various consuming areas, at first free, as reparations, 
later at_an agreed price. In the second group are the. minor, 
as yet little developed, but rapidly increasing export products— 
wolfram, antimony, jewels and semi-precious sfones, spices, 


gums and Jacquers, and copra, with a possibility of cotton and’ 


tobacco as the paramount need for ‘rice cultivation diminishes. 

This field. particularly commends: itself to the merchant- 
adventurer type of private enterprise, especially as part of a two- 
way, export-import traffic. The development of Anglo-Siamese 
commerce, both in the expansion of old lines and the development 
of the new, should be favoured by the conclusion in the near 
future of a new commercial treaty to replace that of 1937. The 
gteater importance attached to Anglo-Siamese relations . was 
marked. last. year, by the prometion of the British Minister in 
Bangkok to, the rank of Ambassador... Altogether, with.uncer- 
tainty, disorder and hatred of white men rampant through so 
much of the East, Siam offers.a pleasingly clear prospect of 
mutually advantageous development and -prog:)s3, always -pro- 
viding that present opportunities are not neglected. 
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Recession under Way 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE question no longer is whether the United States is 
going to have a business recession. The question now 
ee ee eee The great 
majority of American business analysts agree that there is clear 
evidence that a readjustment is already under way. The 
declines in the stock market during recent days are a reflection 
of this sentiment. In February the Dow Jones industrial 
averages reached a peak of about 185 and after a decline stood 
at 175 in the carly part of May. On May 17th, they had broken 
through last year’s low of 163.55, registered in November, and 
stood at 163.2. Ina broader sense, the market has persistently 
told the same story for a full year. The peak of 213 on the 
Dow Jones industrial index was reached on May 29, 1946, and 
after the summer decline the market has never been able to 
approach that again. Inability of the Stock market to reflect 
peak industrial profits and dividend rates now well above any 
pre-war levels is, in fact, regarded as one of the most significant 
Esicanies of the instability which has marked the post-war record, 
The general business indicators have not. yet reflected a 
readjustment other than by levelling off. The index of indus- 
t. ul production and the total of income payments, for example, 
have maintained an almost unchanged level for a considerable 
period. And the total number of persons reported to be em- 
ployed was slightly higher in February than in December. The 
general visible evidences of boom conditions are not very 
perceptibly changed. 

But in a number of specific spots, in addition to the Stock 
Exchange, readjustment can be seen to be under way. The 
Bureau of Labour Statistics index of wholesale prices reached 
a peak of 149.4 at the end of March, and by May roth was down 
to 146.7. The daily index of 28 basic commodities made a 
peak of 338.3 om March 17th and by May 14th was down to 
296.9. Considerable numbers of individual prices have had 
somewhat more drastic recessions. Unfilled orders are reported 
to have shown substantial declines very recently, and cancel- 
lations of orders are now being from time to time. 
Unemployment, while still small, totalled 2} millions in April; 
this was 871,000 above the August, 1946 level, and some lay- 
offs have occurred more recently. courses that 
caddies are now again in fair supply, and domestic service 
agencies report a definite increase in the number of job-seekers. 

Construction is very ibly slumping. Construction 
costs have gone so high that for new projects are being 
substantially curtailed, and, in some instances, even operations 
already started have been cancelled. This is true both of busi- 
ness expansion and of housing. In the latter case, work was 
started only on 41,200 dwelling units in February of this year, 
compared with 50,500 in February, 1946. Individual reports 
suggest that the spring figures will show a still greater decline. 
The great building programme which it was hoped would pro- 
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vide an economic cushion for several years at least, shows signs 
of having been nipped in the bud. 

Another indication of probable hesitation to come is the 
total of business inventories, which at the end of 1946 had 
reached $35 billions. The increase during 1946 in manv- 
feetar ate wholesale, and retail stocks amounted to rather more 

than $8 billions, although a substantial proportion of this 
reflected ri prices. zal rather than physical volume. The total 
is still especially dangerous, in relation to 
current sales ree <= it onan a great deal of industrial 
confidence for the pace of restocking to continue, particularly 
as the volume, though not, as yet, the value of retail trade 
appears to be _— Net business profits are still above 
the annual rate of $12 billions for 1946, but they are bound 
to fall unless there are price increases to compensate for the 
new round of wage increases. 


All in all, some readjustment appears clearly to have started 
and most analysts and the stock market appear to agree that it 
will go further. The new question of how far the readjustment 
will go, and how long it may be expected to continue, is v 
much more difficult than the question, “ Is a Slump Coming? 
which was discussed in The Economist on October 26, 1946. 
The basic facts regarding the health of business remain very 
much as they were described then. Of such ailments as heavy 
taxation, government intervention and the maladjustments 
caused by the war, some, like the unbalance between prices and 
costs, have been aggravated; others, like the relations between 
management and labour, show some signs of improvement. On 
the other side of the ledger, any slackening in domestic demand 
a a ye offset by foreign needs, provided the dollars 
can em based upon the public 
debt remains an a ssniunte dhanalianssalntor am spowty-exieetis 
crisis. The political climate is more favourable to business than 
it has been for many years—but so it was in 1929. It is still 
true that the Garenthaint has assumed responsibility for the 
maintenance of production and employment, though the 
Administration has been stripped of most of its emergency 


How intractable to correction will the unfavourable factors 
prove? Will the readjustment produce, or reveal, additional 
mon onc On the available evidence, the recession seems 

ve less drastic than that of 1920-21 unless it is 
i substantially by external conditions. As yet, that is, 
there seems no fundamental reason to alter the view taken last 
de ee Se 
w. prepare way for a period productivity 
and employment. But the techniques of analysis are still 


appeared ts 
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»Status. of 


- 3 i ot ee econtighatiy he sister cr 
(From a! Correspondent in; lowa) -. 


HE United States likes to think of. itself as a young 
nation, and. so portrays itself endlessly in cinema, illus- 
trated advertising, and popular fiction. Yet the fact is yearly 
becoming more cvident that it (like Europe and the British 
Dominions) is already one of the old countries, judged by age 
of population. It is already far along the’ road’ from the imme- 
morial high-birthrate high-deathrate society of the past to the 
low-deathrate low-birthrate society of the future. This involves 
a permanent rise in the number and Rerpertiog of aged in the 
population, and a still larger rise for next generation or 
nd 7 


Americans 65 years old and older made up 3 per cent of the 
population in 1850;"they make 7 per’ cent today, and are 
expected to make up 10 per cent by 1970. (The British Isles 
reached a 9 per Cent proportion in 1940.) The latgést propor- 
tion will be reachéd as surviving remnants of higher-birth- 
rite times and of ‘heavy pre-1914 immigration attain their late 


“Today, the status of the aged ‘in ‘the’ United States is’'a 
weitd mixture of authority and debasement, of ‘exploitation 
and neglect, of fierce desire to be let alone and of loneliness. 
Positions of power and authority are held, in America as else- 
where, mostly by men in their 50's and 60's; the occasional 
man in his 40’s who reaches high position: in. business, the 
professions, or the state, is considered “ young.” | Business pro- 
prietorship, farm ownership, leading positions in the profes- 
sions Of law and medicine, depending as they ‘do upon an 
axeumulation of knowledge, tience, ‘or Property, tend ‘to 
be reserved for the §6°s and 60's. Even in the wartime armed 
services. (except the Army Air Corps). seniority seemed to be 
as powerful as in old-established bureaucracies of the govern- 
ment, corporations, or American Federation of Labour trade 
unions. 

But these are all rather dull and prosy careers, most of them 
litle’ in the public eye. The public’s heroes are the young 
cinema actors and the young athletes. Cinema actors vie 
regularly with the presidents of huge manufacturing corpora- 
tions for top places in the Federal Income Tax Division’s list of 
amdual. salaries over $100,000, and latterly, young electronic 
ad nuclear physicists have been belicing the stereotyped 
“scientist.” of .advertising and cinema by being. under 3 
instead of 50 or 60 with a vandyke beard. , 
‘These picturesque offsets to the rule that power begins ‘a 

confirm the public in its delusion about the | country’s 
youth.” Meanwhile; the rule itself affects only a minute frac- 
tion of the older tion, Accumulation of property and 
position with years is far from automatic. Inflations come 

and reduce the value of wages, salaries, cash savings, 
insurance; deflations come along with unemployment and liqui- 
tation-of accumulations. Marginal earners never manage to 


accumulate at all. 14 millions of the 10 million Americans 
of 65 and over are living on accumulated property or private 


Before the war, American industry was among the worst for 
setting low maximum ages for hiring, and for turning older 
aor into, the streets with slight excuse. A survey of 

Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance made in 1944 found 

only one out of ten recipients had retired voluntarily. 
Ika paternalistic family-owned corposation in Des Moines, 
lation 160,000), where there is a Twenty-Year Club 

for employees who have worked there, for that period, with 
Pe their photographs in the company building, gifts 
gold watches on attaining..membership, and annual testi- 
Monial banquets attended. by the president, of the company, 
‘Meemployee with longest. service (50. yeats) lived in terror of 
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n’s able-bodied’ young manhood, had lowered their 
eitients several times, and still’ ! for more’ thou- 
found ‘they could’ use for “limited service” all 


the Aged 29) 


a 


sorts of men, with minor, disabilities that had hitherto been gon- 


sidered. disqualifying. Civilian, industry during the war. simi- 
larly found. it could use.the elderly and the physically handi- 
capped if it took the trouble to adapt the to them only.a 


Pre-war and wartime findings began to get around 

the elderly, though more liable. to. illness, were less liable. to 
accident. than. younger workers, and were even more likely to 
include superior workers. In 1945, 3} millions of the 10 aioe 
Americans of 65 or older managed to live on their earnings. 
There is hope that at least some of these more humane findi 
will stick in peacetime, though that depends primarily upon 
continuance of full employment. acleags gh Poacee doe 

Meanwhile, idleness, ‘poverty, and neglect remained the Jot 
of a shocking proportion ‘oft Efi UP DER. Ge IP 

ngs 2 fraction as in pre-Rooth Fgland, if oily because the 
United States is more rural), ‘The United States was far slower 
than most,other countries at comparable stages.of age composi- 
tion and, industrialisation to adopt any comprehensive system 
of old-age pensions. In the vast rural areas, family support of 
the aged lingered longer (it is not dead yet), and the industrial 
areas were long dominated by fresh waves of immigrants set 
apart from the dominant groups by language, customs, and 
nationality as well as by economic fig’ “Moreover, the ihdis- 
criminately, generous pensions for veteran of , the “North 
armies of the Civil War of..1861-65 and their widows ‘placated 


the dominant. political group at the period when Europe’ and 


the British Dominions were adopting old-age pensions. ” 
Not until the Great Depression did “Amtetica® acquire “its 
Charles Booth, in the person of ‘Frandis Townsend, MD, 
retired, and the fact that he was a money crank instead “ofa 
social scientist made “fess difference: than‘one ‘might! think. 
Starting in-1933, the Townsend movement swept ‘the couritry, 
beginning characteristically from the west coast at!' Long Beach, 
California, a favourite spor for»retived old»people: witha little 
monicy, where prosperous lowa! farmers used to go for. their 
declining ‘years. Soon ‘Townsend: Clubs détted the. country 
from coast to coast. Townsendites read avidly in the Townsend 
Weekly—for’ years on end—that ‘Congress was at» that! vet 
moment on the: verge of enacting the Townsend Bill-~if saan 
of them wrote their Congressman and their newspapersé 4) + 
The two old-age pension systems established in the 1930s 
bear little resemblance. to Townsend’s origina) $200-a-month 
proposal, nor evén to his latér $60 lat Goi ptoposal. But even 
so they might well have been politically impossible without the 
Townsendites. Non-contributory Old. Age Assistance’ is for 
the needy aged (65 and up)—more than 2 million persons cur- 
rently. . It is administered by the 48 States, with substantial 


Federal’ grants-in-aid, the average payment in 1946 running 


under $32 a month, but with enormous ‘variations from’ State 
to State (according to State wealth and ‘genérosity) and from 
individual to individual (according to need, as discerned by local 
social service workers), The contributory system is Federal 
(Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance), and pays from $10 to over 
$60. per month, based on earnings. in “ covered ” employment, 
with 1,350,000 persons eligible last year, and 750,000 actually 
retired and drawing their money. Many more became:eligible 
on January 1, 1947. © 

These pensions would not have been bad (at least before 
the postwar price inflation) for ‘an aged person ‘living in a 
family group. with his descendants, but not wishing to be a 
burden.on.them., But here lies the worst deprivation of old 
persons in an urban industrial age. Few of them haye descen- 
dants who can or will take them in, and, their, pitiful pensions 
and earnings will rarely support a-decent separate establishment. 
The extreme mobility of Areca avetiae ts ogcupa- 
tional, and inter-class—makes the classic family. of old-age 
security ‘unavailable or distasteful to one or both parties,. just 
when the changing age-composition of the population is piling 
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Recession under Way 
(From Our US Editorial Staff) 


HE question no longer is whether the United States is 
going to have a business recession. The question now 
is how long and how deep the readjustment will be. The great 
majority of American business analysts agree that there is clear 
evidence that a readjustment is already under way. The 
declines in the stock market during recent days are a reflection 
this sentiment. In February the Dow Jones industrial 
averages reached a peak of about 185 and after a decline stood 
at 175 in the early part of May. On May 17th, they bad broken 
through last year’s low of 163.55, registered in November, and 
stood at 163.2. Ina broader sense, the market has persistently 
told the same story for a full year. The peak of 213 on the 
Dow Jones industrial index was reached on May 29, 1946, and 
after the summer decline the market has never been able to 
approach that again. Inability of the Stock market to reflect 
peak industrial profits and dividend rates now well above any 
pre-war levels is, in fact, regarded as one of the most significant 
indicators of the instabilitywhich has marked the post-war record, 
The general business indicators have not. yet reflected a 
readjustment other than by levelling off. The index of indus- 
t. ul production and the total of income payments, for example, 
have maintained an almost unchanged level for a considerable 
period. And the total number of persons reported to be em- 
ployed was slightly higher in February than in December. The 
general visible evidences of boom conditions are not very 
perceptibly changed. 

But in a number of specific spots, in addition to the Stock 
Exchange, readjustment can be seen to be under way. The 
Bureau of Labour Statistics index of wholesale prices reached 
a peak of 149.4 at the end of March, and by May 1oth was down 
to 146.7. The daily index of 28 basic commodities made a 
peak of 338.3 om March 17th and by May 14th was down to 
296.9. Considerable numbers of individual prices have had 
somewhat more drastic recessions. Unfilled orders are 
to have shown substantial declines very recently, and cancel- 
lations of orders are now being reported from time to time. 
Unemployment, while still small, totalled 2} millions in April; 
this was 871,000 above the August, 1946 level, and some lay- 
offs have occurred more recently. Golf courses report that 
caddies are now again in fair supply, and domestic service 
agencies report a definite increase in the number of job-seekers. 

Construction is very perceptibly slumping. Construction 
costs have gone so high that plans for new projects are being 
substantially curtailed, and, in some instances, even operations 
already started have been cancelled. This is true both of busi- 
ness expansion and of housing. In the latter case, work was 
started only on 41,200 dwelling units in February of this year, 
compared with 50,500 in February, 1946. Individual reports 
suggest that the spring figures will show a still greater decline. 
The great building programme which it was hoped would pro- 
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vide an economic cushion for several years at least, shows signs 
of having been nipped in the bud. 

Another indication of probable hesitation to come is the 
total of business inventories, which at the end of 1946 had 
reached $35 billions. The increase during 1946 in manu- 
facturing, wholesale, and retail stocks amounted to rather more 
than $8 billions, although a substantial proportion of this 
reflected rising prices rather than physical volume. The total 
is still regarded as not especially dangerous, in relation to 
current sales volume, but it will need a great deal of industrial 
confidence for the pace of restocking to continue, particularly 
as the volume, though not, as yet, the value of retail trade 
appears to be declining. Net business profits are still above 
the peak annual rate of $12 billions for 1946, but they are bound 
to fall unless there are price increases to compensate for the 
new round of wage increases. 


All in all, some readjustment appears clearly to have started 
and most analysts and the stock market a to agree that it 
will go further. The new question of how far the readjustment 
will go, and how long it may be expected to continue, is v 
much more difficult than the question, “ Is a Slump Coming? 
which was discussed in The Economist on October 26, 1946. 
The basic facts regarding the health of business remain very 
much as they were described then. Of such ailments as heavy 
taxation, government intervention and the maladjustments 
caused by the war, some, like the unbalance between prices and 
costs, have been aggravated; others, like the relations between 
management and labour, show some signs of improvement. On 


the other side of the ledger, any slackening in domestic demand: 


may be more than offset by foreign needs, provided the dollars 
can be found; the m expansion based upon the public 
debt remains an assurance that there will be no purely monetary 
crisis. The political climate is more favourable to business than 
it has been for many years—but so it was in 1929. It is still 
true that the Government has assumed ibility for the 
maintenance of production and employment, though the 
Administration has been stripped of most of its emergency 
powers. 

How intractable to correction will the unfavourable factors 
prove? Will the readjustment produce, or reveal, additional 
weaknesses? On the available evidence, the recession seems 
likely > Pre less drastic than that of 1920-21 unless it is 
aggravated substantially by external conditions. As yet, that is, 


appeared to be in prospect. 
Should the readjustment show signs of prolonging itself, a 


new light may be cast on the hopes of the Administration for 
a large-scale programme of foreign loans. The bailing out of 
Europe might become the obverse side of a process 


reason to alter the view taken last 
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Status of the Aged 


(From a! Correspondent: in: Iowa) =... 


HE United States likes to think of. itself as a young 

nation, and. so portrays itself in cinema, ilhus- 
trated advertising, and popular fiction. Yet the fact is yearly 
becoming more evident that it (like Europe and the British 
Dominions) is already one of the old countries, judged by age 
éf population. It is already far along the road from the imme- 
morial high-birthrate high-deathrate society of the past to the 
jow-deathrate low-birthrate society of the future. This involves 
a permanent rise in the Sarit Bp BRApoEtOg of aged in the 
population, and a still larger. rise for next generation. or 


two. t 

Americans 65 years old and older made up 3 per cent of the 
population in 1850;"they make 7 per’ cent today, and are 
expected to make up 10 per cent by 1970. (The British Isles 
reached a 9 per cent ~~ in 1940.) The latgést propor- 
ton’ will be reachéd as the surviving: remnants of higher-birth- 
tte times and of ‘heavy pre-1r914 immigration attain their late 


o's. 

"Today, the status of the aged in ‘the’ United’ States ‘is’ ‘a 
wetd mixture of authority and° débasemént, of ‘exploitation 
and neglect, of fierce desire to be let alone and of loneliness. 
Positions of power and authority are held, in America as else- 
where, mostly by men in their 50’s and 60's; the occasional 
man-in his 40’s who reaches high position: in. business, the 
professions, or the state, is considered “ young.” Business pro- 
piietorship, farm ownership, leading positions im the profes- 
sions Of law and medicine, deperiding as they do upon an 
acutnulation of knowledge, experience, ‘or property, tend ‘to 
be reserved for the 50’s and 60's. Even in the wartime armed 
services. (except the Army Air Corps): seniority seemed to be 
as powerful as in old-established bureaucracies of the govern- 
ment, corporations, or American Federation of Labour trade 


But these are all rather dull and=prosy careers, most of them 
little: in the’ public eye. The public’s heroes are the young 
cinema actors and the young athletes. Cinema actors vie 
regularly with the presidents of huge manufacturing corpora- 
tions for top ‘places in the Federal Income Tax Division’s list of 
mpual. salaries over $100,000, and. latterly, young electronic 
ad-nuclear physicists. have. been belicing the stereotyped 
“scientist” of advertising and cinema by being under 35 
instead of 50 or 60: with a vandyke beard. 
‘These picturesque offsets to the rule that power begins a 

confirm the public in its delusion about’ the’ country’s 
uth.” Meanwhile, the rule itself affects only a minute frac- 
tion of the older population. Accumulation of property and 
petition with years is far from automatic. Inflations come 
tlong and reduce the value of wages, salaries, cash savings, 
insurance; deflations come along with unemployment and liqui- 
‘tion of accumulations. Marginal earners never manage to 
rae pant Only 14 millions of the.10 million Americans 
a 65 and over are living on accumulated property or private 
Before the. war, American industry was among the worst for 
sting low maximum ages for hiring, and for turning older 
ers into the streets with slight excuse. A survey of 
Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance made in 1944 found 

that only one out of ten recipients had retired voluntarily. 
Ina paternalistic family-owned corporation in Des Moines, 
lowa (population 160,000), where there is a Twenty-Year Club 
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sorts of men. with minor, disabilities that had hitherto been con- 
sidered. disqualifying. Civilian industry during the war simi- 
larly found it could use.the elderly and the physically handi- 
capped if it took the trouble to adapt the to them only a 
little. Pre-war and wartime findings began to get around 
the elderly, though more liable. to. illness, were less liable. to 
accident than. younger workers, and were even more likely to 
include superior workers. In 1945, 33 millions of the 10 ‘aia alli 
Americans of 65 or older managed to live on their earnings. 
There is hope that at least some of these more huma pene? 
will stick in peacetime, though that depends priori upon 
continuance of full employment. 
Meanwhile, idleness, povetty, and. ect remained the lot 


of a shocking proportion’ of.1 _(though “never quite. so 
¢ a fraction. as. in. pre-Rooth Bopand Tat eae 
United States is more rural), The United States was far slower 
than most other countries at comparable stages.of age composi- 
tion and. industrialisation to adopt any comprehensive syst 
of old-age pensions. In the vast rural areas, family support of 
the aged lingered longer (it, is not dead yet), and the industrial 
areas were long dominated by fresh waves of immigrants set 
apart from the dominant groups by language, customs, and 
nationality as well as by economic Mie’ MMoreotee. the indis- 
criminately, generous pensions for veterans of. the “North 
armics of the. Civil War of 1861-65 and their widows placated 
the dominant, political group at the period when Europe’ and 
the British Dominions were adopting old-age pensions. |” 
: ‘ : * atid Ml sé i iw 2 

Not until the Great Depression did “Amtética® atquite ‘its 
Charles Booth, in the person of ‘Frandis Townsend, ‘MED. 
retired, and the fact that he was a money crank instédd“of'a 
social ‘scientist ‘made “less difference: than!‘one » might! think. 
Starting in-1933, the Townsend movement swept ‘the: couritry, 
beginning ‘characteristically from the west coast-at'Long Beach, 
California, a favourite spot for»retized old people: witha i 
monicy, where prosperous lowa' farmers: used to go for thei 
declining years. Soon Townsend: Clubs dotted the-countty 
from coast to coast. Townsendites read avidly in the Townsend 
Weekly—for® years on end—that °C was at» that! very 
moment on the: verge of enacting the Townsend Bill—-if enough 
of them wrote their Congressman and their newspaper:{ »: 

The two old-age pension systems established in the 1930s 
bear little resembiance. to Townsend’s original $200-a-month 
proposal, nor even to his latér $60 lat 60! ptoposal. But even 
so they might well have been politically impossible without the 
Townsendites. Non-contributory Old "Age \Assistance’! is fOr 
the needy aged (65 and up)—more than 2 million persons cur- 
rently. : It is administered by the 48 States, with substantial 
Federal’ grants-in-aid,:the average payment in 1946)-running 
under $32 a month, but with enormous ‘variations from’ State 
to State (according to State wealth and genérosity) and’ from 
individual to individual (according to need, as discerned Y Jocal 
social service workers), The contributory system is ral 
(Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance), and pays from. $10 to over 
$60. per month, based on earnings in “ covered ” employment, 
with 1,350,000: persons eligible last year, and 750,000 actuall ally 
retired and drawing their money. Many more became-eligible 


ae 


on January 1, 1947. 


These pensions would not have been bad (at least before 
the postwar price inflation) for an aged person ‘living in a 
family, group. with his descendants, but not wishing to be a 
burden on.them.. But here lies the worst deprivation of old 
persons in an urban industrial age. Few of them have descen- 
Gants Ws At oF Wik, ise See wee a seme ee pe s 
and earnings will rarely support. adecent separate. establis ishment. 
The extreme mobility of Armenuaeis: Me eater tn eee 
tional, and inter-class—-makes the classic family. of old-age 


security’ ilable or distasteful to one or both parties,. just 
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up an abnormally large mass of persons 65 and over, and at 
a time when society has not yet relearned methods of making 
these years at least partially productive for more of them. 

Care for needy and kinless old people in institutions was 
common in the 19th century, on the model of English work- 
houses and private almshouses. There remains a widespread 
system of local public workhouses (known by a variety of names) 
and about 1,500 private almshouses (known mostly as “old 
people’s homes”), many of them run by religious sects, and 
taking selected old people at cost, for what little they can pay, 
or without charge. Most have long waiting lists. However, 
few new ones are being built now. Only a couple of hundred 
thousand people live in almshouses and workhouses together. 

The current growing point in institutions for the aged is 
what is called in Ametica the “nursing home ”—a private 
boarding house run for profit, specialising in the care of conva- 
lescent-and elderly persons. Old age pensions have enormously 
increased the numbers of such nursing homes, and the end is 
not yet. Some are well run (and expensive), some are abomin- 
able exploitations of poverty and helplessness. States and 
municipalities are beginning to regulate and inspect them, which 
is some help. State and Federal governments are under con- 
stant pressure to liberalise the pensions, which is more help. 

But économics is only part of the problem. The basic 
grievance of the aged is loss of the honoured status they enjoyed 
in agricultural civilisations when they were rarities. What they 
need most is useful work within their capacities, and loving 
grandchildren (or their moral equivalent), near enough to be 
some good to them, yet from whom they can escape when weary. 

Recovery of patriarchal status is less likely than the evolution 
of a new status of respect and affection, with less proximity 
than of yore, but more than there often is now. The block 
of flats specialising in the elderly, the light-housekeeping quar- 
ters within a flat or house, the “ mother-in-law house” at the 
end of the garden—these are some of the experiments that are 
finding increasing favour among specialists, though as yet but 
little used. 

And problems of old age are becoming a fashionable specialty 
in both medicine and sociology. Books and articles in quantity 
aspire to'a place beside Cicero’s De Senectute. Within the past 
year the learned journals Geriatrics (Minneapolis) and Journal 
of Gerontology (Springfield, Illinois, and St. Louis) have made 
their debut. Columbia University’s College of Physicians and 
Surgeons has started a medical research project on aging, and 
the University of Chicago a sociological one. Popular as well 
as professional interest is rising. Perhaps, after all, the best is 
yet to be. 


American Notes 


The Portal Decision 

The business community is surprised and gratified by Mr 
Truman’s decision to sign the Bill outlawing all past and most 
future claims for portal-to-portal pay (that is, pay for ume spent 
on the employer’s property, walking to and from the machines 
and preparing for work). In the future, suits will be allowed only 
when sanctioned by contracts or industrial custom, and may not 
be filed more than two years after the “ work” is leted. In 
approving the Bill, the President insisted that the need to relieve 
business of a potential burden running at one time as high as 
$6 billion was greater than the risk, urged by the unions and the 
Secretary of Labour, that the loose wording of the Bill might 
endanger the wages and hours provisions of the Fair Labour 
Standards Act. But he sweetened the pill for Labour by sug- 
gesting that with the portal uncertainty cleared away, it was time 
to. consider extending minimum wage standards to groups not 
now covered, and raising the minimum wage from 40 to 65 cents 
an hour. He also took the unusual step of appending his own 
interpretation of ambiguous passages in the Act, a statement which 
can hardly be ignored by the courts which will soon be con- 
struing it and testing its constitutionality. 

Mr Truman’s decision in this case is no ntee that he will 
be equally co-operative when the Labour arrives on his desk, 
but it does suggest that he is far from being the political captive 
of Labour; It is now virwally certain that the Labour Bill which 
will emerge from conferences between che two branches of 
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Congress will be much more like the Senate version 
Draconian measure passed by the House. son she 
ferees is the very able freshman from New York, Senator Ives, who 
played such a prominent part in obstructing the most controversi 
of Senator Taft’s “ stiffening” amendments. Mr Hartley, the 
author of the House Bill, has already indicated that he will sactifice 
the ban on industry-wide bargaining and the provision allowing 
private employers to secure injunctions against strikers. 
This display of sweet reasonableness is not primarily desj 

to deprive Mr Truman of the grounds for a veto, but to assure 
the two-thirds majority in the Senate needed to override a veto, 
With the Republicans enjoying only a six-vote advantage in the 
Senate, the infiuence of such progressive Republicans as Senators 
Ives, Morse, Aiken, Tobey, Lodge and Thye can, on occasion, be 
very much greater than their numbers suggest. On the Labour 
Bill, they are, in effect, imposing a veto on the excesses of their 
own party. Indeed, their su 1 revolt against Mr Tafr’s 
ban on industry-wide bargaining is taken as the first solid evidence 
of a split on broad policy inside the Republican ranks, 


Retail Trade 


A modest setback in retail trade during March is now being 
accepted as further evidence of a turn in the business trend, The 
fall reported was confined to non-durable goods, with sales in 
durable types showing little variation, so that over the first quarter 
of 1947 total volume showed little change from the level reported 
for October-December, 1946. Dollar sales for March at $8.6 
billion were still 15 to 16 per cent above those of a year ago. 

This news confirms trade reports of a considerable contraction 
in wholesale demand from retailers during recent weeks, a trend 
which has been confined, of course, in the main to non-durable 
goods, although certain jewellery and hardware items have been 
included. So uneven, indeed, has been turnover in retail trade 
during the war years and the immediate post-war period, that 
retailers must, in any event, expect. some unsettlement at this 
stage, coupled with a decidedly more selective attitude on the 
part of consumers, 

The dollar volume of retail trade in recent years is shown in 
the table below : — 

ANNUAL SALES 
(in billion dollars) 


1941 1945 1946 
All retail stores ..... 42-0 55-5 76-6 96-7 
Durable goods ..... 10-4 15-6 11-5 19-0 
Non-durable’ ...... 31-7 39-9 65-1 77-7 


Through the war pratt in fact, consumer expenditures for 
goods and services of all types rose steadily to a peak of $127 
billion for 1946, the latt.r level representing an advance estimated 
at 20 per cent over 1941, even when allowance is made for the 
changing price structure. Through the war years, however, the 
dollar volume of retail trade was considerably below the pre-war 
relationship with disposible incomes, and not until 1946 was the 
pre-war pattern re-esta ; 

For that year, however, sales of non-durable goods were far 
above the level suggested as “normal” by pre-war experience, 
while the scarcity of durable goods still found reflection in sales 
below pre-war rates in relation to national income trends. With 
business activity sustained at a high level, therefore, it seems 
fairly certain that retail trade should be maintained at a relatively 
high volume, since such goods as automobiles, household equip- 
ment, hardware, building accessories and furnishings will take 
up the slack created by the satisfaction of accrued demand for 
foodstuffs, apparel and general merchandise. Any general uncer- 
tainty concerning trade, however, will almost certainly find an 
early reflection in sales for this type of goods, and while there 1s 
no present evidence of any slackening in demand for automobiles, 
there may well be considerable hesitation in the trades that depend 
on the building industry. 


2. & a 


Mr. Benton’s Mirror 


Wherever the Congressional economy axe has fallen, there 
have been anguished wails of “ Woodman, spare that tree! But 
despite slashes at prized and essential public works for the 
Western states, the near-elimination of the government's statistical 
and research services, and cuts in “safer airways” funds, no 
economy has aroused so much controversy as the decision of the 
House to uphold its riation Committee in refusing $31 
millions for, the State s International Informavon 
programme. This refusal was based on the fact that the House 
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failed last year specifically to approve Mr Benton’s “ mirror-like ” 
srojection of the United States to foreign countries, = 
“To prevent any interruption in the broadcas 
eVoice of America "which: have just ‘been éxtended aded t8'5 iy 
Mr Marshall’s and Senior Vandenberg’ i to the Greek 
le—Representative-Mundt has*introduced 4 Bill conveying 
required Congressional approval. It has been vigorously 
ed by Mr Marshall, who urged that it was-hard-for Ameri- 
cans to realise how misunderstood they were abroad, and by Mr 
Acheson, who pointedly observed : 


' What a colossal folly it would be to spend vast sums abtoad with- 
out telling people what we are doing. ‘here is Foe tok er ih 


trying to do good by stealth. 

The opposition is made up both of those who are opposed, root 
a ona: Gaanis oe ena ee 

however ¥, on the preserves. rivate enterprise 

he United Press and the Associated Press still nourish their old 
hostility ander the guise of devotion to a free press) and those 
who, while they reluctantly approve the end, feel that the present 
Office of International is ineffective, extravagant, and 
“riddled with Reds.” The total of $31. millions is mi i 
compared with past and projected American investments abroad. 
Mr Marshall’s prestige, and the evident need not only for piercing 
the iron curtain, but for supplementing the rather bizarre versions 
of the “ American way ” exported by Hollywood and parts of the 
American press and radio; make it almost certain that some way 
will be found of getting at least. part of the programme through 
the Congressional needle’s eye. t project, originated by 
Mr Benton, and now supported by Mr Marshall, is the creation 
ofa foreign broadcast “radio foundation ” to be sponsored jointly 
by the government and the seven major radio companies. 

“Mr Walter Lippmann suggests this week that the Voice of 
America will be effective abroad and supported at home only 
when it is given’ a clear and convincing script by Mr Marshall. 
This is an over-simplification, for under the American’ system 
Mr Marshall’s powers to create and carry through a foreign policy 
ate very much slighter than, say, Mr Bevin’s. But unquestion- 
‘ably the confusion over information ‘policy reflects the much 
greater confusion over foreign policy. The mist on Mr Benton’s 
mirror is not all of his own making. a0 fet 


* * * 


The Third House of -Congress 


(From our US Editorial Staff)—The Congressional Directory 
othe 80th Congress, first session, lists a Senate mémbership 
of 96 and a House membership of 435. The directory of persons 
egistered under the Federal Regulation of Lobbying Act numbers 
i, Ther is a similar contrast between the economic Status 
of this third house of Congress and that Of the two older bodies. 
‘Sefiators and Congressmen get $12,500 each, plus the extra $2,500 
expense money they allowed themselves last year, making a 
total of $15,000 a year. Top lobbyists do far better: Mr Purcell 
ith gets $65,000 a year and M. Stephen M. Walter $25,600 

(with an additional $26,000 from 13 individual firms) to represent 
the National Association of ic Companies ; others in the 
‘top dozen, with salaries ranging from $18,000 to $45,000, to say 
nothing of expense accounts, the Cane Suga: Refiners, 
“Hawaiian Sugar. Planters, the US Beet. Si.gar Association, 

‘United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, the Indepen- 
dent Petroleum Association, the Motion Picture Association, the 
Air Transport Association, the American Plant Food Council, 
the Association of American Railroads, the National Association 
of Manufacturers. Two of the twelve were members of the 79th 
Congress—one served on the House Appropriations Committee 
aid the other as Majority Whip; a third used to be Director 
the Office of Marketing Services, while 3 fourth was Solicitor 
of the (the Department of Agriculture. : 

The organisations which these arid other lobbyists represent 
daim loudly that only a fraction of their activities consist of 
ttying to influence legislation, but even a frac:ion of a declared 
Quarterly expenditure that approaches a million dollars, with 
ttn organisations spending more than half of that amount, seems 
likely to have some effect—at least when ‘equal and opposite 
do not kill each other off. For every lobbyist docs not 
big business, __/ the ten pester gral were 


‘roads to the 


CF the Capitol, their large cocktail parties at the Statler Hotel 


small dinners in Georgetown, is summed up in a letter 
by the present president of the Association of American Rail- 
general counsel of one of its member firms, exhibited 

by. the Justice Department in a current anti-trust ; 
us have'long recognised that the only effective way to influence 
Congressional action is to convince the influential men in each 
> ‘district that the public interest and the interest of 
the railroads coincide.” The inference is clear that amounts 
spent under the auspices of the Association in Washington are 


heavily supplemented, locally, by constituent firms. 


x * * 
Steel for Automobiles 


Lhe xecent news that the. Chrysler; Corporation had 
forced to suspend production of leading models fora period of 
ten days, mainly because of shortage of sheet steel, is yet another 
example of the way in which industry is still hampered by the 
present famine in basic metals. - oF 

Material and metal: shortages, including a serious shortfall: in 
supplies of both tin and copper, now form the automobile 
industry’s ‘most critical problem, since any large-scale labour 
dispute for some way ahead is now remote following the eral 
wage settlement for an increase of rg cents an hour. bour 
disputes had a crippling effect om production in 1946, when 
ourput of all types of vehicles was mo better than 3,100,000. by 
comparison with the 1941 level of 4,800,000 and the 1929 record 
Of 5,300,000. 

Current shortages of materials are especially unfortunate because 
the winter months of even production enabled the industry to step 
up output to a recent level of more than 100,000 units weekly, a 
tate that would enable it to aftain a 1947 output of not less than 
five million passenger cats and trucks. . The attainment. of this 
output, however, will demand continuous operation at, or near, 
recent levels, and while some metal shortages may be corrected, it 
seems reasonable to presume that a general easing of the position 
must, now await a general setback in industrial activity; which 
will in urn affect the demand for automobiles. - 

A great deal has been heard in recent months about “ consumer 
resistance ” to higher car prices. Obviously, the rise in costs and 
prices must have forced somé prospective purchasers from the 
market, but trade reports continue to assert that demand continues 
at a very high level, and that, the industry has order books which 
should ensure full operations for quite a long time ahead. Here, 
again, demand ‘may be affected by the present situation, since 
manufacturers generally have been proceeding on the assumption 
that rising productivity would cushion the quite substantial wage 
concessions recently granted, and that no fresh advance in prices 
would be needed to sustain profit margins, 

The. industry will not, of course, escape without damage from 
any more general trade recession: From 1937 to 1938, for example, 
output fell from 4,800,000 to 2,500,000. It is estimated, however, 
that the lapse from normal output in recent years has brought the 
average age of registered automobiles to nearly nine years, against 
a pre-war figure of-not much more than five. Since there is little 
evidence to suggest that the passenger car is losing ground in 
terms of competitive outlets for consumer incomes, there is con- 
fidence in the longer-term future, whatever may be in store for 
the remainder of 1947. : 


Shorter Notes 


The British Ambassador has delivered a protest to the State 
Department against the in advertisements on Palestine 
financed by the extreme Zionists appearing in the American Press. 
The latest of these is a letter from Mr Ben Hecht, the Hollywood 
scenarist, in which he states: “Every time you blow up a British 
arsenal or Jet go with your guns and bombs against the British 
betrayers, American Jews make a little holiday in their hearts.” 
It adds insult to injury that contributions toward the funds that 
these advertisements are designed to support are apparently 
regarded as charitable donations and exempted from taxation. 

‘* 


. The war control agencies will vanish on June rst. Rent controls 
will be im the hands of the Federal ng Expediter, ‘the 
} price control go to the Department of 


Office of War Mobilisation and Reconiversion. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





The OFS Goldfield—I 


FEW days ago, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer cut the first sod 

of the Welkom Gold Mining Company in the Orange 
Free State, and, with appropriate ceremony, predicted that the 
output of the projected Free State mines would eventually 
reach {50 million annually. To appreciate the present position 
in the OFS, it is helpful to glance first at the historical back- 
ground. Just about ten years ago, serious gold prospecting in 
the region looked like petering out. Over several decades, re- 
current bursts of prospecting. activity, based on the various 
theories of great gold-bearing deposits of the Witwatersrand 
series in the general direction of the Vaal River, had all ended 
in disillusionment. In the middle thirties good borehole results 
obtained by Western Reefs in the Klerksdorp neighbourhood, 
to the North of the Vaal, led. to a good deal of work in areas 
further south, down to a pointabout 16 miles north of 
Odendaalsrust. Nearly all this work, however, was fruitless and 
the results were even discouraging to further effort. Except 
for a narrow strip on the Vaal River controlled by Western 
Reefs Limited, no payable reefs had been located by the end 
of 1937 and the main result of the boreholes put down was to 
emphasise the thickness (§,000 to 8,000 ft.) of the layer of 
Ventersdorp lava underlying the whole area. The existence of 
the Witwatersrand series beneath this great cap had been con- 
firmed; but—as has been true of thousands of square miles of 
Witwatersrand territory, where vast fortunes have been lost in 
fruitless prospecting—the accumulated evidence showed that, 
although gold-bearing strata existed, they were very deep, un- 
payable as to grade and much broken by. faulting. Moreover, 
the characteristic “ pay horizons ”—e.g. the Main Reef series— 
of the rich 70-mile outcrop of the Rand proper were either 
absent or present only in degenerate form. 


* 


How nearly right were the negative conclusions of the later 
thirties is shown by the fact that almost all the areas con- 
sidered interesting im 1937 have since been abandoned. 
Western Holdings Limited was formed in that year mainly to 
acquire a group of participations in various OFS areas under 
exploration by leading houses, but all of them proved abortive. 
The company’s spectacular rise to fame and fortune owes its 
origin to some directly owned long-shot options in the Oden- 
daalsrust region, in the vicinity of a once unknown farm called 
St..Helena, situated a good way to the south of the Vaal River 
region. Minor positive results had been shown in this area but 
it is open to doubt whether it would ever have been considered 
worth while to sink money in boreholes so far south had not 
the Umon Corporation found that a geophysical prospecting 
apparatus—the Eotvés torsion balance—gave recordings from 
which could be deduced the points where the lava cap was rela- 
tively shallow. To the expert, the principle seems simple 
enough, being based on the fact that the Ventersdorp lava exer- 
Ciace, a lighees gravitational pull than. the 
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campaign, aided by further geophysical prospecting." All the 
leading South African mining houses extended their activities, 
and, when results in the St Helena region discovered two 
economic ore horizons—which came to, be called the Leader 
Reef and the Basal Reef—a rash of boreholes rapidly extended 
over most of the Northern Orange Free State.’ The spate of 
borehole results which has showered on the mining and invest. 
ment worlds in recent years is apt to leave the uninitiated with 
the impression that something resembling a vast dinner plate of 

gold-bearing strata, much of it showing payable values, under- 
lies the whole area. Be et Se EUAN ee PI 
paper referred to in the footnote, 


, Muvonanda ot “equ dna awe] Bes web: Wy ju 
ciously located boreholes, but as yet no new promising mining 
areas have been found further than 17 miles from Western 
Holdings’ first strike, and none of the later discoveries has so 
far succeeded in locating the W.twatersrand beds at such 
shallow depths. 

It may be noted at this point that it is in the vicinity of the 
original St Helena strikes-that the daughter company; St Helena 
Gold Mines Limited, is now sinking the first OFS shaft which 
is down to a depth of over 200 feet and should meet the gold- 
bearing horizons at about 500 feet before long. 

Prospecting during the war years did ‘not make much head- 
way, but in the year following the end of hostilities a number 
of really significant discoveries put beyond all reasonable doubt 
the existence of a large, commercially exploitable field. It may 
be significant, however, that work in the past twelve months 
has achieved littlke—apart from the phenomenally rich strikes 
in the Western Holdings-Blinkpoort area—beyond a more pre- 
cise delimitation of the future mining areas, while negative 
results have virtually ruled out some of the much canvassed 
“prospects,” such as the African and European Block 8 
and portions of the areas covered by the Free State Develop- 
ment Company. On the work done so-far, it is fairly generally 
agreed that the basis has been established of nine to ten im- 
portant mines, so far as boreholes can provide evidence. They 
are all located roughly on a north-south axis running through 
the town of Odendaalsrust, and the mining layout is roughly 
indicated by the chart. The areas will be dis- 
cussed individually in a subsequent article. 

Broadly, the underground formation dips from west to east 
from the sub-ore crop (i.e. the westerly limit near which all the 


projected mines are situated); as the formation deepens towards © 


the east, the Leader and Basal Reefs, which are expected to 


provide the greater part of the exploitable ore, seem to disappear. 


or become unpayable. Limited .quantities of payable ore to 


contribute to the output of mines working the two chief reefs: 
may also be, taken from two other strata+the “ A” and “B” 

clearly identified. Even it 
the established a areas, however, the ground is often much faulted, 


reefs, two minor. horizons not yet- 
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eourse Of development on the reef. The problem of ventilation 
wil be considerable, because, owing to the’ lower conduc- 
Se den ee ee etl 
seeply at depth. =” 

The projected mines “consist of the following : — 

{g)' St Helena—first in the field with shaft sinking, 

(b) The three Welkom areas 1, 2 and 3, making 

the area formerly known as African and’ E eek 7 
(in the percas of Block 7 lying further east, the reef seems~to 
> Shaft sinking on No. t lease area will begin this 


en Western Holdings Second Lease Area. 

*-(d) Blinkpoort. 

(e) Two (and possibly three) mines to be located in the Free 

State Development territory round Odendaajsrust. 

=f) One or two mines to be sited in the Wit Extension area. 

‘The Union Corporation took the lead in the ‘sequence of 
events which led to the discovery of the area, and this group 
retains control of St Helena and also has a substantial interest 
in Western Holdings, as well as a number Of other participa- 
tons. But the Anglo-American Corporatién, by a. series of 
moves, of which acquisition of control of African and European 
ws perhaps the most-important, has attained the position of 
major finance house in this field—all the leading houses are, of 
course, represented. The: Welkom group, Western Holdings, 
iskport. and presumably Wit Extension mines will be under 
the technical and administrative control of Anglo-American, 
which is represented directly or indirectly -in-almost all OFS 
ventures of consequence. Free State Development is under the 
cntrol of Johannesburg Consolidated. 

dt istoo soon yet to reach any conclusion about future milling 
capacity or effective crushing grades. But, on present indica- 
tons, the expert view is that most of these mines should: support 
aplant of 150,000 tons per month, indicating a total capacity 
uf the field, so far as ‘can be supposed at present, of say 20 mil- 
lon tons per annum. Blinkpoort is a rather smaller’ property, 
though much above average richness, while the two big Free 
State Development mines in the immediate vicinity of Oden- 
dalsrust may be planned on the basis of 200,000 tons per 
month—following the policy of Johannesburg Consolidated on 
the Rand (e.g:, Randfontein) of using big: units. 

Asregards grade, there are no indications as yet except the 
toteriously misleading: results of boreholes. It is, however, 
iways diverting to guess—and, of course, tentative assumptions 
about grade have to be made before shaft-sinking is justified. As 
aworking hypothesis, liable to be upset at any time by some new 


ttike, informed opinion reads the signs on roughly the following 


lings: St Helena and the two Free State Development mines 
tered to above, 5 to.6 dwts.; the Welkom group, and Wit. 
Extensions 6 to 7 dwts.; Western Holdings Second ‘Lease area 
itd Blinkpoort, above 10 dwts. Interest in these two last- 
tamed properties is intense in view of the unprecedented strikes 
| @the farm Geduld 697; on the Woundary between the two 
» seen against, the background of boreholes on the 
Freddies. ground to the north and’ Welkom No 1 

Geduld No.1 borehole, showing 1,252 dwts. over 
ae Gained. was naturally written down as a rather 
Waring fluke, but the result assumes a different complexion 
infhe light of the two i strikes announced in recent 
-Mamths. Geduld No 2, 4,000 ft. distant toi the SE of Geduld 






















NO. 5 which, though now. stopped for. ‘brief.-period 
- ‘before long reach a depth 








to a. mechanical. defect, should | 
‘Wath the Basal Reef intersection might be made. A nega- 





‘Gemuk here would: have but limited: local significance; and, 








Me ay gave 1,904 dwts. over 6.58 ins.; and Rietpan’ No. 2, 
> renee 8:7-ins.. All mathe~ 
eal ! -points to:an exceptionally rich deposit 


while the man in the street is toying with the chance of another 
fabulous value; the technical observers are more concerned to 
gain further confirmation of the tegulatity ‘of the structure. 

It is clear that, whatever natural problems may be met in the 
course of exploitation, the new field has had, or has in prospect, 
great advantages over any mining region developed in the past. 
Geophysical. prospecting not only guided the location of bore- 
holes but will also help, in siting shafts; close relationships 
between the.controlling houses have permitted a give-and-take 
policy in dividing up claim areas so as to ensure the most logical 
divisions a- i siting of the mines; and modern underground lay- 
outs are being devised to maximise operating efficiency. Many 
costly errors in the developmenet of the older portions of the 
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Rand are thus being avoided. But a similar advance is being 
shown in the policy of the authorities in the general develop- 
ment of the area.. They, too, have behind them the experience 
of the early days of the Rand: The Union Government is to 
introduce legislation providing for control of use and sub-division 
of land in the area, and an interim controlling authority has been 
appointed. in conjunction .with the provincial administration, 
The mining areas are situated in a hyper-endemic plague region 
and the Department of Health is taking steps to prevent rodent: 
caftseion sail she gra of condiligag snip 40 lies SHUI 
More positively, an Act has been passed providing for the con-, 
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struction of a railway line from Whites to Odendaalsrust which 
will be the urban centre for the mines. This line is expected to 
come into operation by the end of this year. Water is being 
provided for by the construction of a pipe-line by the Govern- 
ment from the Vaal River to a reservoir from which the mining 
companies will draw their supplies. This supply is planned to 
be available in 1949, and in the meantime the moderate needs 
of the companies during the earlier stages of development will 
be provided by pumping surface water by diesel engine. To 
meet the situation in later years, when large-scale operations 
Should be in full swing, the Government is considering raising 
the level of the Vaal Dam and laying a second pipe-line. 

“che recruitment and housing of natives for mining—and, not 
less important, for urban and ancillary activities generally—have 
received wide attention. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer at the 1946 
meeting of the Anglo American Corporation emphasised the great 
saving of unskilled labour in the mines which can be effected 


Development 


HE report of the Select Committee on Estimates on the 

administration of the Development Areas is a timely, if 
somewhat limited, document. The committee was not con- 
cerned with the broad principles of industrial location, and 
such issues as the effectiveness of the Government’s policy of 
“ steering” rather than compelling flew industry into the 
Areas, the use of building licencés to encourage new develop- 
ment, the improvement of amenities and communications and 
the type of areas to be scheduled, are not considered. Its main 
purpose was to examine the detailed day-to-day administration 
of the Distribution of Industry Act. This Act has now been 
in force for nearly two years, and a review of the progress made 
in bringing new industries to the old depressed areas is there- 
fore opportune. 

The present position is, frankly, disappointing. As the com- 
mittee points out, “the progress made in factory construction 
gives some cause for concern.” “It recognises that exceptional 
difficulties and shortages have been encountered, which could 
not have been foreseen when the Act was passed. But, if pro- 
gress is measured in terms of actual “jobs found” in new 
industrial enterprise, compared with total potential employment 


to be provided in the Areas, there would certainly seem to be 


vce.y real cause for concern. 

By March 31, 1947, 3,25- people—1,368 men and 1,775 
women and 108 juveniles—had been found employment in 
factories provided under the Distribution of Industry Act. 
This compares with a total potential employment of 242,100 
intended to be provided in schemes under the Act. Over half 
this total potential employment is scheduled to be provided in 
new factories builtor planned since the end of the war; the 
remainder im factories built by the Commissioners for the 
Special Areas. before the war, in converted Royal Ordnance 
factories and other Government factories and war-time 
“ standard ” factories. 

' The actual and the potential employment in the four main 
Development Areas, is shown in the following table: — 
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by mechanisation, pointing out that it is the older mines of thie 
Rand, which are gradually dropping out, that require compara. 
tively the greatest number of natives He foresaw that, if 
r -chanisation is applied to the fullest extent, the industry will 
become less dependent than it is to-day on a plentiful supply 
of unskilled native labour. However, because of the supply 
problem alone (i.e., housing, feeding, etc.) it’ will apparently 
be necessary to continue to rely on the compound system for a 
large part of the native labour required, although the creation 
of native villages is envisaged as a long term aim. The recruit- 
ment of European labour will also take time and care, but will 
be eased by immigration. By and large, inasmuch as the labour 
requiremer.:s will increase largely only when the ‘main ‘shafts 
have been sunk, there is sufficient time to lay plans well ahead. 
This gives a reasonable assurance that commercial exploitation 
of the gold-bearing deposits will at least not be seriously impeded 
by labeur shortage. 


Area Policy 


Another indication of progress can be seen in the trend of 
the unemployment figures. These relate to the Ministry of 
Labour Regior -, which are wider than the scheduled areas, but 
in every case the bulk of the industrial population is contained in 
the Development Area. The national level of unemployment in 
mid-April was 423,759 or 3 per cent of the total insured popu- 
lation: in the London, South Western and Midlands regions 
the proportion was only 1} per cent. Inthe Development Afea 
regions, however, it was much higher, For Scotland, the un- 
employment total was 76,948 and the proportion 4} per cetit; 
for Wales it was’ 55,095 (74 per cent); ‘and fot the Northern 
Region, 49,730 (§ per cent). By comparison with pre-war 
t these are encouraging figures. But the contrast they 
present with the rest of the country ‘is disheartening. The full 
employment which rules elsewhere has obviously not invaded 
the former depressed areas. 

Contrary to earlier expectations, the slow progress towards 
the employment targets does not seem to be attributable’ to 
reluctance on the part of new industry to settle in the Develop- 
ment Areas. The inducements offered by the Government in 
terms of factory space and financial aid are proving effective in 
attracting firms, and in many districts, there are more applicants 
for entry than can be accommodated. There is a danger, how- 
ever, that the slow building progress, by compelling firms to 
wait in any case before they can start production, may lead 
thom to defer their plans altogether, until building supplies 
become more generally available and they can build on a site of 
ee ee 

e. ¢ 

The delays in factory construction are, of course, wholly due 
to the universal shortage of building materials, particularly steel 
ani timber. But the evidence given before the ‘Select Committee 
suggests that, even within these physical limitations, progress 
has been hampered by i co-ordination, lack of clear 


ment in the trading estates, making the Board’s trading estate 
agents. The committee’s own suggested solution is that the 
companies should receive block grants, and should be given 
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yademic in the light of Government policy. and the accom- 
plished facts, concerns the conversion of Royal Ordnance 
Factories into trading estates. In some cases, the buildings may 
be highly suitable and conveniently situated, In others, they 
have been built for specific warlike purposes and are not readily 
adaptable for individual factory units for peace-time production, 
while they were located for defence reasons and are remote 
from.centres of population. There is obvious justification for 
the committee’s suggestion that the use of Royal Ordnance 
factories deserves fuller investigation. In the meantime, how- 
ever, they are providing a nucleus for industrial development 
which otherwise would be long-impeded by the acute shortage 
of factory space. 
_ The problems of the Development Areas will perhaps be seen 
in better perspective if related to the specific issues which have 
been arising in one of the areas—the Northeast coast. Funda- 
mentally, the Development Areas face the same problems. They 
all depend, basically, on the prosperity of their heavy industry, 
whatever measures may be taken to provide a “cushion” of 
light industry. For an indefinite time, unemployment in the 
mines will present no problem, but measures to rationalise and 
raise the efficiency of the mines, shipbuilding, iron and steel 
and heavy engineering must in time create an unemployment 
problem. Already, on the Northeast coast, the elimination of 
surplus shipbuilding capacity on the Tyne and Wear is creat- 
ing a pool of unemployment. In all areas, the chief problem is 
to provide work for the male unemployed, and to encourage 
industries which will employ men rather than women. The 
tendency so far has been to attract light engineering and con- 
sumer goods industries mainly employing women. There is, 
admittedly, a large potential field of women’s employment: 
before the war, women in the northern region were only 12 
per cent of the insured population compared with 22 per cent 
for the country as a whole. Even so, it has been necessary to 
tell firms wanting to settle on the Team Valley estate that they 
can do so only if they will employ men. 

Of the Development Areas of Scotland, South Wales and the 
Northeast coast, prospects for the Northeast area are the most 
encouraging. That does not mean that the area faces no real 


8ll 
difficulties, b:-~ its present level of unemployment is not regarded 
as unduly serious. In March, at the end of the fuel crisis; the 
figure for the whole Northern area, including Cumberland and 
the North Riding, was 69,614.. Owing to the proximity: to. the 
coalfields, the Area did not suffer from:fuel shortage or from 
the same need to shed electricity load as in other industrial 
areas ; but production was inevitably dislocated as a result of 
the interrupted flow of supplies from the affected areas, and 
building was virtually at a standstill. 

Two aspects of the Northeast Development Area’ can -be 
regarded as reassuring. First, although most of the employment 
which is being provided on trading estates is in the produc- 
tion of light consumer goods, there are developments which are 
definitely related to the needs and character of the basic indus- 
tries. A factory producing mining machinery on the Team 
Valley estate is working round the clock to supply the needs 
of the Northern coalfields, There are hopeful developments in 
the electrical industry and in the chemical industry. Teesside, 
now included in the Area—though formerly excluded from 
the old special area—will benefit not only from the plans for 
expansion of Imperial Chemical Industries, but from. the 
attraction of firms whose activities are related to the produc- 
fion of chemicals. 

The second factor is that industrialists, trade unionists and 
local interests generally have shown a remarkable degree of 
enterprise and cooperation in furthering schemes for industrial 
development: The activities of the North Eastern Development 
Association have undoubtedly been useful, not only in making 
factual surveys on which to base development plans, but in 
C=:rying out these plans. 

Altogether, in the Northeast coast region, there is some 
reason to hope that the development plans can be brought into 
effect within the next twelve months and unemployment kept 
within manageable proportions—given a reasonable supply of 
building materials. That, of course, is a fairly large assump- 
tion, but it may be that, as a result of the Select Committee’s 
report, higher priority will be given to schemes for factory 
construction in the areas. At this stage, unfortunately, it is 
difficult to be at all optimistic about the Development Areas 
of Scotland and Wales, 


Business Notes 


Drafts on the Dollars 


The dollar problem ‘continues to dominate the international 
scene. Comments on it have come this week both from Mr 
Dalton and Sir Stafford Cripps. The Chancellor disclosed that 
of the $500 million drawn by Britain on the US loan in the first 
‘Quarter of this year, $70 million was required for purchases for 
the British zone in Germany; and Sir Stafford Cripps, in a 
speech to the National Federation of Women’s Institutes, gave a 
‘Mern warning—“ when the dollar loans are exhausted, as they 
‘Will be before very long, unless we increase our exports we shall 
have to cut imports to two-thirds of what we are now importing, 
and the effect of this on our food supplies would be disastrous. 
Ample support for this sombre attitude is to be found im the 
' overseas trade returns, despite the tolerably reassuring per- 
of exports. The figures show a record level of imports 
for that month, while the geographical analysis discloses a larger 
trade deficit with hard currency countries in the first quarter of 
‘this year—{116,400,000, compared with £109,000,000 in the pre- 
4 three months. . : 
* The accelerating rate of British drawing on the US line of credit 
tan be seen from the table in next column. ae : 

The weekly rate of drawings has been steadily imcreasing to 
416 million, this latest figure being calculated on the assumption 
that the next instalment of £50 million will be drawn on or about 
1oth. Mr Snyder has announced from Washington — 
30th, £487} million of the line of credit will have been with- 
wn,and, on this no doubt well-informed assumption, the 
eect the remaining £50 million instalment may be tentative ly 
in the first or second week of June, At the latest rate 
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withdrawals, the remaining {£500 million would Jast 
about 31. weeks from the. date of the next drawing, 
that the whole credit would therefore be exhausted 
the first few weeks. of 1948. That may be too alarming 
view to take—though it seems to be borne out by the latest indica 
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Amount Drawn Weekly 


Average 
1946 £ million £ million 
July 15th to Dec. 3st... 06.066. 150 6-3 
1947 
a = Goat esvepeys abkpen a 
ME abs oedema ccensanesey 
DEY Eid css skp canoes uae 50 9-6 
Fess quartet ox 0:02 pie ea vein «anid _— 125 
Rie Gai anes vcshes Sev and £4 50 
AMM. oo ces cic cee cs 62} 
May EG iviscevecteiscntette 50 16-0 
April & May ..vcscsceressces _— 1624 
ROL nk win no cet dp ak weet ° 4374 
Unutilized portion of credit..... 500 


ion of the hard currency deficit. Within the next few weeks, 
incre, the Government must surely take drastic measures to 
save hard currency expenditure on current payments.. There is 





also a chance that the terms of trade may begin to move in, 
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Britain’s favour, though recent hopes of -a crumbling of farm 
produce prices in the United States have been disappointed again 
in the last few days... Against these favourable factors it must be 
assuthed that the extension of “ expendability ” of current sterling 
after: July 19th wil] cost something ‘more than “ expendability ” is 
costing to-day. On present indications, therefore, the Government 
should base its plans onthe assumption that the dollars will,,for 
all practical purposes, have given out in the first quarter of next 
year—just as British industry may be emerging from its second 
fuel crisis. , 

There have been many rumours that plans are already afoot for 
raising a second loan from the United States, The rumours are 
probably as truc.as those that the British General Staff has plans 

Or waging war against a number of countries with, which. this 
country is now at peace. That kind of planning is, or should be, 
part of the normal routine of “ preparedness,” and the experts at 
the Treasury, the Bank of England and the Foreign Office would 
be very remiss if they.saw no further ahead than the first quarter 
of 1948 in planning the foreign exchange ways and means situa- 
tion. “But to proceed from this to an assettion that there is an 
intention te embark on early negotiations for another dollar loan 
is to step well beyond the range of ‘probability. There appears to 
be no such intention.. It seems probable that in high quarters the 
dollar problem ‘is now conceived not in_ national but. mm inter- 
national terms. That seems to have been the gist of Sir Wilfrid 
Eady’s message to the Canadians on his recent visit to Ottawa 
and the understanding echo which it awoke in that capital can be 
gauged from the rapidity with which Mr Graham Towers, Gover- 
nor of the Bank of Canada, decided to visit Britain. to continue 
discussions of this common .problem. .If the dollar crisis is 
destined to overwhelm the greater part of the world in the latter 
part of the year, the answer to the emergency must be something 
more compfehensive than another dollar loan to Britain. Such a 
loan, in the prevailing circumstances, with sterling a convertible 
currency, would be merely funnelling an inadequate supply of 
US ‘dollars into the large terrestial dollar deficit, with Britain 
standing guarantor for the debt. That is not an attractive proposi- 
tion—but’ néither is the alternative of a vicious cdghterite, of 
British and other belts later in the year: 


* * x 


America and the Market 


_ Until the-end of last-week the stock markets, at least in terms 
of price. movements, had seemed oblivious to the..dollar crisis, the 
evident troubles of industry,.and the discrimination against equi- 
ties ‘coritaihed in the budget. ‘The rise in equities, which had be 
resumed towards the end of March, had by then ‘catried ‘the old 
index of The Financial News to within 2} per cent of the post-war 
peak, a rise of over § per cent from the pre-budget level. This 


rise owed nothing to a change in the rate of interest;fopethe gilt- 
edged index was virtually unaltered on a ee, J 
tion is to be found neither in this nor in“any of-margins ‘ 


between the return on fixed interest and equity shares. The yield 
on the shares tomiposing the index was 3.83 per cent at the bott6m 
of the"shump it mid-February; 3.80 per cent on the ‘eve of the 
budget’ and 3.85 per eénta’ week ago. “The operating ‘factor ‘has 
been the risesin dividends. It is moré difficult, howéver, ‘to jus 
the implied optimism, in assuming that these increases’ would be 
a permanent feature and basing a rise in values upon them. 

ft ig a curious irony, too, that the turnround in markets has 
come just at the time when there is a fair accumulation of evidence 
that the effects of the power cuts and the fuel shortage may 
somewha 
belief in market circles—and it may be well-founded—is that 
the long-expected setback is due in the main to developments 
outside British industry, The view is, of course, supported to 
some extent by the fact that the whole of the market, with the 
partial exception of the Funds, has weakened. There is at last 
a growing realisation that British industry, and the incotne of 
equity holders, can no langer be divorced from developments in 
the world at large. The rapid exhaustion of the dollar. credits, 
the daily emphasis upon the many problems Icosely associated 
with July 15th, the statement of the Chancellor on the sterling 
balances (produced with his usual flair for the theatrical), the talk 
of the end of the sellers’ market, particularly in South Africa, 
and, most of all, the fall on Wall Street and the stoties of an 
incipient American slump—all these have combined to awaken 
the market to realities. The selling so far is litthe more than 
profit-taking, although there is: some evidence, in a diminished 
volute ‘of enquiry, that it may induce a healthier ‘attitude? The 
extent of -thefall at: its worst was some $2.2 percent.” At ‘the 
“moment & appears to be halted, but it will be surprising if, once 


be 
t less marked than was commonly feared. The popular | 
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started, -it’ ismot/carried to apoint at which »yields are tore 
aticactive than, the ipresems level of3%02 percent. 
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“ Consolidating ’’ Cheap Money... 3 iltud ited sutas 
In all his references to cheap money now, Mr Dalton is care- 
ful to avoid forecasts of the “up-and-up” variety which were 
common form ‘during last. year’s offensive. Indeed, in the debate 
on the Second Reading of the Finance Bill on Monday, he gave 
the clearest indication yet that the authorities have at present no 
intention to resume the pressure. Justifying his: indifference, in 
the 1946 Budget ech, to the ri 


level of floating debt, the 
Chancellor declared that he was aot disitayed by it— P 


both Be kat 
re 


because we were then carrying through the cheap money drive with 
the object of arriving at a basisf 2} per cent long-term. We have 
got that. Later, we may advance towards other objectives, but at the 
moment we are consolidating the 24 per cent long-term. 

. » + « [fswe are in position to consolidate. 2} per cent 
and. also gradually to reduce the floating debt through a 
surplus, then, indeed, we are getting the best of both worlds, and 
we. are very well content. Therefore, we have now reached a 
point where a reduttion in the floating debt is a very desirable 
subsidiary process to what we have been carrying on in thé reduc- 
tion of long-terny interest rates. I hope that by the end of ‘this 
financial ‘year ;we ‘shall-have seen both a firming-up of the 24 per 
cent long-term .rate. and also a reduction of the floating debi. 


This very frank statement of policy’ does in fact align very closely 
with the interpretation which has lately been current in informed 
City circles. Nobody expected the authorities to take any 
extreme measures to try to restore the position which obtained 
before the fitel crisis, but equally nobody would be surprised if 
Mr Dalton tries to thrust out further minor salientts whenever ‘the 
opportunity afises. 9% isin 3 


Relief for, Local Borrowers »: 

In the meantime Mr Dalton is contenting himself with seck- 
ing out every opportunity. to extol the benefits of his policy, -The 
decision, recorded in a note on page 793, t0 relieve. borrowers from 
the Local Loans Fund from interest charges in excess of 4} per 
cent, is no doubt right and sensible, bur the Chancellor really goes 
too far-when:he presents it aso“ a further practical ‘example of the 
benefit to the nation /of cheap, money,” and implies that this is a 
first-fruit of the ill-starred.Local Loans.conversion, ..The relief, 
affecting roughly £105, million of loca] authority loans, will. cost 
about {15 million. With curious disregard of atithmetic, almost 
every Press report this ‘week has implied that this distribution of 
largesse derives from the saving produced by the replacement of 
£429 million of 3 per cent Local Loans by 2} per cen: Treasury 
stock. In reality—as the official statement did admittedly reveal— 
the money com a surplus of £20 million accumulated in 
, and merely including actuarial credit for 


a a 


The power to disburse all but £5 million of 
this sum derives from the Finance Act of 1935, but the release 
was contingent upon the conversion of? Lod¢al Loans stock. It’s 
only in this remote and: technical sense, therefore, that the con- 
cession can be said to flow, from a cheap money policy. 

The Chancellor was, of course, on somewhat firmer ground in 
claiming that, in the absence of ch money, the level of Govera- 
ment expenditure, about which the Opposition complained, would 
have been ¢ven higher. In one sense that is a truism, but it is 
too often overlooked that the real savings from conversion opera- 
tions derive only from reductions in rates of interest on securities 
effectively held by the public, as distinct from banks and Govern- 
mental agencies. The true saving from the operations of the. past 
18 months is‘certainly much less than will be shown in the Ex- 
chequer accounts, and even that has been achieved only by 2 
_Strategy which genpetled tha Tarapury to enable the banks to 
substitute high-yielding long term securities for floating debt... Mr 
Dalton, reversing. the theory enunciated in last year’s Budes 
speech, now regards reduction of the floating debt as “very. 
sirable,” It will be hard indeed to combine funding operations 
with adherence to the cheap money theories by which he has so 
far been suised and, harder still.to seduce the overall cost of the 
national debt simultaneously... bicenele yeh 18 
od ae tia /* * 

Budget Accounting—A Plea for Realism 
+ The Finance °Bill debate itself. was ‘a ‘real disappointment. 
The importance’ of the Bill inevitably resides in its detail, and 
examinationof that awaits‘the Committee stage, to be taken after 
othe recess, But this ‘year there ‘seemed a chance that the 
’ Reading would ‘bé: made’ the occasion for worthwhile debate on 4 
really -vital issue—the cole of financial. policy «in. this post-war 
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conomic crisis. The attempt to make it so misfired badly. 
With the return to peacetime techniques in Government finance 


qween the wars—discussion of the Budget is fast i 
io nauseating wrangles about mere book-keeping. ‘This week 
both Ministers and leading Opposition spokesmen ‘became 
embroiled anew in fussy arguments about the unreality of Mr 
Dalton’s surplus. It is so obvious, as The Economist showed a 
few weeks ago, that there is a oe in any sense which can 
economic significance, book-keeping definition i 
- th further attenti 2d : tion is 
Yet realistic accounting is indeed a necessary pre-requisite of 
i policy. ‘This week Mr Glenvil Hall, eiaitk aniaeiants 
ar of pursuing lofty principles, echoed the attempt in the Budget 
geech to rely for a defence of its accounting upon the distinction 
between expenditure which does and does not create capital assets. 
The Treasury in fact never succeeds in drawing that line neatly, 
and no doubt it would be valuable to have it so drawn, just as 
it would be valuable (especially in this transition phase) to have 
apatallel set of accounts distinguishing plainly between recurrent 
snd non-recurrent items—the two groupings would not, of course, 
te co-extensive. But. the essential principle, which never seems 
to have been coherently stated in the House, is to divide the whole 
rage of Government receipts and payments (whether above or 
pdow any of the possible “lines ”) between those which may be 
to have “ real” economic significance and those which 
we nominal or passive. The distinction in principle is very 
imple: the test is whether Government disbursements will or 
will not create (or be likely to create) a demand for goods and 
grvices on the part of the recipients, and whether Government 
receipts will or will not represent a curtailment of such demand. 
Admittedly, in a minority of cases the distinction will be con- 
yctural, and also a classification which is right on a six months’ 
view may not be right for a twelve, The lack of precision makes 
wich a form an unsatisfactory substitute for the formal Exchequer 
geounts. But until the national accounts are presented on some 
sich “economic ” basis as this—in addition to whatever purely 
pook-keeping statement the Treasury chooses to adopt—it will 
never be possible to relate the Budget to the national economy 
ts @ whole on the modern principles to which the Chancellor 

jays ostentatious but quite barren lip-service. 












».. but a cheque is better! 


., No great harm is done if a properly drawn cheque 
goes astray, but when cash is lost, the results may 
be serious. In these days, an account at the West- 
minster Bank is not simply a pleasant conceit—it 
.. 8 a very real necessity, To the man of moderate 
» smeans it makes a special appeal, for not the least. 
_ of its advantages is the peace of mind which comes 
from the certain knowledge that one’s money is 
_ completely safe. The Manager of any local branch 
» will gladly explain the many ways in which the 
__.Westninster Bank can be of service. 
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That “ Scintillating Diamond ”’ 

. Lacking such an as this, the Opposition this week 
inevitably became bemused in the book-keeping bead Bia And 
the few good points made on the plane of high i uch as 
Captain Crookshank’s comment that, though borrowing might 
indeed be confined to creating capital assets, the Government 
might try to create more than could properly be financed by the 
savings available—were never driven home. 

On the plane of detail, rather more progress was made; but 
only the Committee stage will clear up those “ mysteries ” which, 
Mr Glenvil Hiall’s confident statement notwithstanding, still 
remain in the Finance Bill, This “scintillating diamond ” certainly 
has many more dull facets than the Member for Blackley per- 
ceives, But it is refreshing to find two prominent supporters of 
Mr Dalton assailing his pet policies. Mr. Jay was “shocked to 
discover ”—it. is a belated discovery—that, bank deposits have 
risen by £800 million in twelve months, and. thinks the cheaper 
money policy ought to stop: his “advice to the Treasury would 
be that they should think a little more in future about the volume 
of bank deposits and a little less. about the rate of interest.” And 
Mr. Diamond, though obviously embarrassed by Opposition 
approval, gave one of the best exposures yet of. the stupidity and 
fallacies inherent in the bonus issues tax, even disputing the oe 
of the purely political motive which is the only conceiva 
reason for. it, When a Government supporter can refer to the 
Chancellor as “ Black Max of the Bonus Tax,” city spokesmen 
for the Opposition must look to their laurels. 


‘ * * « 
Brazil Sterling Talks 


The discussions between representatives of the British and 
Brazilian governments on the problem of Brazil’s sterling balances 
are drawing to a close. A fortnight ago the first objective was 
reached when Brazil undertook to résume quotations for sterling 
and to buy that currency. Since then the Bank of England has 
published a selling rate on Brazil and trade between the two 
countries has ceased to be hampered by the unwillingness of the 
Bank of Brazil to acquire additional sterling. When this agree- 
ment was made, it was confidently regarded as indicating con- 
siderable progress towards the second stage of the negotiation, 


The prosperity 6f the Gold Coast has largely been built up on its 
exports of cocoa and gold. These two industries still head the expert table, 
but recent trade figures show that production and exports of manganeee, 
bauxite and timber have greatly expanded under the impetus of war-time 
requirements. 

The gradual change-over to a peace-time economy with its varied 
demands may well bring about further changes in the commercial 
activities of the Gold Coast. Modern commercial development calls for 
careful and continueus study of local market conditions. Full and up-to- 
date information, backed by an intimate knowledge of the Ceiony, is 
available to merchants and manufacturers interested in trade with the 
Geld Coast. ? 
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ly the status to be given to Brazil’s accumulated balances, 
ting to about £65 millions, and the rate at which 


ee should be liberated. Agreement on this point is about to 

be reached. It is still not certain whether Brazil will respond 
Hho the invitation of Mr Dalton to cafice! part of ther claim outright, 
‘but it is widely understood that a short-term agreement, prob- 
ably covering the next five years, will envisage the liberation of 
about one-tenth of Brazil’s accumulated balances over that 
period, Moreover, current accruals of sterling to Brazil will be 
freely expendable. Agreement on these points being reached, it 
is probable that Mr Machado, representative of the Bank of 
Brazil, will return home. That leaves unsettled the question of 
the sale to Brazil of British-owned public utilities and railways 
in that country, It is very doubtful whether discussions on this 
aspect of the problem ever reached any very concrete or precise 
stage. 

The subject was bound to be mentioned in discussions of 
the future of Brazil’s accumulated balances, but it is questionable 
whether Mr Machado had any power or authority to engage in 
detailed negotiations for the acquisition of these assets. The im- 
pression has emerged from the discussions that Brazil is at the 
moment a most unwilling buyer and would much prefer to 
have her accumulated balances available to purchase the new 
equipment and machinery which she needs. Rash and unfounded 
rumours about the detailed progress of alleged negotiations for 
the sale of these utilities had led to considerable. speculative buy- 
ing of the securities in question on the Stock Exchange. The cor- 
rective slump duly occurred this week when it became evident that 
there was no immediate likelihood of a sale and that the chief 
Brazilian delegate was returning without going into the details 
of such a deal, 

* * * 


Progress in Steel 


A valuable and detailed account of the progress made to 
date with the iron and steel development plan was given this 
week by Mr R. M. Shone, of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion, in an address to the Royal Statistical Society. His figures 
bring together, for the first time and in a. convenient form, the 
actual schemes submitted by the industry for the approval of the 
Iron and -Steel Board. Some of the salient Saupe are repro- 
duced below. 

The British Iron and Steel Federation’s plan, eubmitted- last 
year to the Government, estimated a total expenditure of £168 
million at 1945 prices for the industry’s post-war development 
and modernisation programme. whole work was to be 
started over a 5-year period and completed in 7} years.* So far, 
schemes to cost £140 million have been submitted in detail to 
the Iron and Steel Board. Approval in detail has been given to 
projects costing million and these are now ‘under construc- 
tion, while a £35 million ‘thas been approved to be spent 
on schemes which are temporarily held. up by lack of materials. 
But, although-the. value of schemes. submitted: represents about 
83 per cent of the original £168.million, a tonnage basis discloses 
—as the table below indicates—that only some 65 per cent of the 
actual schemes envisaged in the plan have reached this stage. 
Adjustments to. the original plan and.increased prices of equip- 
ment account for the eae between value and ‘volume, “ 
Shone estimates that the whole plan will cost about £200 
million at Current "ere 


Total Schemes Total 
submitted in the 
by the Original 

Industry Plan 

Steel ingot capacity (toms)............. 4,148,000 5,835,000 
Blast furnace capacity (basic & hematite) 

POMS Bess 36 Hg. Sag soba dure y tas 2,775,000 4,750,000 
Rolling mill capacity (toms) ......-...- 3,700,000 5,450,000 
pe Serre yg ere Pere es 10,623,000 ~ 17,035,000 


Examination of the schemes submitted shows that steel mae 
capacity. plans, have reached 71 per cent.of the original total 
rolling mull schemes 68 per cent and blast furnace apecky 58 
per cent. Priority has been given to those schemes which will 
yield quick benefits. And ‘since expansion ‘of ‘steel capacity is an 
so th robb gen fr te ete ae DOES 
tion probably accounts for tiv: ter progress in 
formulating de: Meralco schemes f Lik Cem set leat ant Te 
ing mill capacity. The 4,148,000 tons of steel capacity includes, 

in South Wales, the 
the proposed new con- 
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revised revised upwards.’ 


Instead “of «the » original ‘estimate of 
Fs inden oh Pane iciel-acebtigtted: ta ede tn 48 sation, wade 


during the last nine months has been as: follows: 
U.K. Exports ({ Mn.) 
Aug., 1946.. 78  Nov., IAG as 92 _ Feb., 1947.. 
Sept. 1946.. 74 Dec. . 90 Mar., 1947... 
,' 1946 .. 87 Jan., 1947... 88° April, 1947.. a9 


The volume of exports for April has heen provisionally. esti- 
mated as 98 per cent of 1938 volume, oie datien soe at: Baath, 
ary yrange ae metege pons + wn pd the volume 
was only 92 per cent. Exports of machinery reached a record 
figure of {14.3 million and accounted for one-fifth of all expons 
of manufactures. than 


22 
India, the Union of South Africa 


retained-imports {140.4 million)-was-the-highest -recorded since 
July, 1920. Retained imports of food, drink and tobacco 
were the highest on record, and represented more than half of 
the total, whilst raw materials were the highest for 22 years. 
The main items in the food group were meat (£13.6 million), 
dairy produce (£9.9 million) and grain and flour ({£9.7 million). Of 
the raw materials, seedS and nuts for oils totalled £12.2 million 
and raw cotton, including cotton waste, {9.5 million. 

The April trade figures ‘explain the official anxiety 
about the balance of payments position) Large shipments of 
food came from the western hemispheré’while exports still appear 
to be going mainly to soft currency vateas.. During the fist 
quarter rr the year the value, of imports from hard currency 
areas reached £173.3 million of ae million more than in the 
preceding quarter, while from other areas fell by £96 
million to £190.5 million, United Kingdom continues to 
import nearly one-half of her supplies from hard currency areas 
compared with one-third before the war. Total exports to hand 
cufrency countries amounted to hos millions—a rise of £1 


million compared with. the s, while ~ 
to’ other Countries fell by oy Tine to" Ton million. 
British trade deficit with the hard currency areas has risen a 


over the past nine months, being {£109 million in the thin 
quarter of 1946, £114 million in the fourth quarter and £116 


million in the first quarver of: 2987. 
* * * 
The Voice of Wall Street ” 
Mr W. Rarftlolph Burgess, vice-chairman of the Board of the 


National City Bank of New York, spoke to the American Chamber 
of ‘Commerce in London this week on some of the economic 
problems that face the United States, and in particular on the 
question” of US foreign ‘lending. Since the influence over Us 

f is increasingly leaving Washington and 
ork, the views of Mr Randolph Burgess, who 
for banks of 


ion, ‘He recalled 
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Finally, he turned to’ the experience of Britain in its ‘hi 
qs'a foreign lender to provide a guide ‘to the United ‘States To 
British experience he purported to find’ five ‘sécrets of sound 


foreign investment: Britain exported her men with her 

and allowed no absentee landlordism about her investthients 
British banking and insurance followed and serviced British busi- 
ness; the Government stood behind ‘the British trader and 
investor ; the world was relatively free of restrictions on the move- 
ments of men, money goods; in general, the investments 
were well chosen and profitable, At least one of these discovered 
secrets will come as a surprise to this country, namely the assertion 
that the British investor. has in the past had the support of his 
Government. Save for a comparatively brief Palmerstonian 
episode it will be difficult to substantiate this claim, But surely 
Mr Burgess, in his search, missed the most important secret of 
all, and that which has most releyance to the United States to-day, 
namely that Britain was prepared to accept in goods and services 
from the rest of the world the annual service on her overseas 
loans. It has yet to be seen that the United States is ready 
to do the same, and some of the recent proceedings at Geneva 
are not of hopeful augury in this respect. 

Mr Randolph Burgess was therefore decidedly cautious in his 
estimates of what the United States might lend to other coun- 
tries. He saw considerable scope for direct investment by 
American business, but very little for open market bond issues 
jo foreign Governments. The small and only moderately suc- 
gessful beginning which has been made with loans to Australia 
and Norway bear out this estimate. As regards the new official 
institutions, Mr Burgess emphasised that the International Bank 
was now under “ satisfactory management” and that its, loans 
would be “ prudently ” made—a note of ominous restraint. 
~ Tt was to America’s domestic problems that Mr Burgess brought 
back the attention of his hearers, namely the $260 billion 
to which the national debt had been “blown up,” the budget 
of $374 billion which was “out of control” and at which 
Congress was now chipping away. He reminded the rest of the 
world that they ought to be as much interested in American 
stability, which he implied was being achieved by this chipping 
away, as in American loans. Mr Burgess anticipated an early 
decline in business in the United States. If his comments on 
foreign loans truly reflect American policy on this subject, his 

r is certain to come true and on a somewhat more spec- 
twcular scale than that which he envisaged in his speech, 


* a ¥ 


Second Five-Day Week 


Coal output figures for the week ended May 17th show an 
increase over the previous one, the first five-day working 
week for the industry. Provisional. figures, issued by the Ministry 
ofFuel and Power, show that 4,056,800 tons were raised, compared 
with 3,756,100 tons in the previous week and 4,108,300 tons in 
the week ended May 3rd, the last six-day week. The table below 
compares the tonnage of deep-mined coal raised, by regions, in 
the first two five-day weeks. It is quite clear that the improve- 
ment over the first week has been due to the end of the strikes 
in the Durham and Lancashire areas and to the recovery in 
Scottish output after the spring holiday. 

















Week Ended Week Ended Change on 
10th May lith May the Week 
" Tons Ti 
soap 745,600 + 101,200 
810,300 + 1,700 
nese | 5 aa 
$60,400 — “1800 
462,600 - 400 
448,000 + 172,900 
28,500 _ 100 





8887300. | + 390,600 





“Absenteeism figures are now available for the first - five-day 
. Total absenteeism was 8.1 per cent, and of this only 3.2 
Voluntary. In the week before, total absenteeism was 13.7 per 
tent. Over the same two weeks, output per manshift rose from 


i Still'a need for substantial improvement. ‘The official target 
d to a weekly average li¢s about halfway between the 
achieved in the first and five-day week. Next 


second 
Will bring the Whitsuntide holiday week-end, and the 
holiday season is approaching. The five-day week figures 


$15 
of ‘production already show ‘what ° ds ‘public holidays’ can 
make'on the slender safety tidrgin which exec it'evenr Sty ‘200 
million ‘tons are to be minéd this year: “A greater éffort is ‘Still 
required if a summer seasonal fall in output is to be satisfactorily 
cushioned. Mr Shinwell has asked for a further 250,000 tons a 
week. To achieve this extra tonnage, the industry will have to 
rely on increased manpower, Recruitment figures for March and 
April were encouraging, but men take time to train and time is 
Short. The present indications are that this extra output ‘might 
be: built up—but only slowly asthe -year proceeds. It-is ‘to be 
hoped that’ substantial progress ‘will be achieved by October- 


November, when industry’s summer’ stock building pericd comes 
to an end. 


* * *x 


Building Societies and Tax 


A good. deal of discussion has taken place recently about the 
possibility of a revision of the arrangement which the building 
societies have with the Inland Revenue. for the payment of a 
special “ composite ” rate of tax on their profits—an arrangement 
which relieves shareholders and depositors of the societies from 
further liability to pay income-tax on the interest they receive. 
It can now be said that the whole. position is indeed being .re- 
viewed by the Inland Revenue authorities in consultation with 
the societies, but some of the recent. press reports are certainly 
premature and, even as forecasts of what. might. happen, are 
likely 10 prove wide of the mark. Although the first approaches 
to the problem were apparently made. some. months ago,. ir seems 
that no decision has yet been reached, and there is certainly 
no reason yet to suppose that the likely outcome may be an 
abandonment of the principle underlying the existing arrangement. 

Under the terms of the agreement, the tax authorities are quite 
entitled to seek a revision, and it is easy to see why they should 
wish’ to, do so... The arrangement naturally’ suits. the building 
societies, but it is also a very great convenience to the. Inland 
Revenue authorities, since it absolves them from the need. to 
scrutinise for income-tax purposes the interest receipts’. of 
numerous building society. members, many of which have. total 
incomes falling below the. exemption limit or taxable only at 
the reduced rates. The arrangement which substitutes. a. com- 
pounded rate of tax payable by the societies for the variety of 
rates which otherwise would be payable by individual recipients 
of interest should therefore be regarded less as an act of grace 

aS a commonsense business deal. As such, it was obviously 
intended to provide a*composite rate—it is expressed as a per- 
centage of the normal standard rate—which represented a 
reasonable approximation to the average of the rates to -which the 
recipients would have been liable individually, If the under- 
lying assumption was valid when the existing terms were agreed, 
it is most unlikely to be valid now, for the attractions which, as 
a result of this tax arrangement, building society investment pre- 
sents to persons of above-average means have been accentuated 
by cheaper money. Surtax payers, in particular (though they are 
assessed to surtax on their “ net” interest), secure an income-tax 
advantage which in principle is analogous to their benefits from 
holding savings certificates, but with the important difference that 
although building societies limit the amount of individual holdings, 
there are only practical limitations to the amount which an indivi- 
dual can place in the movement as a whole. 

The authorities can quite properly proceed against this form 
of tax avoidance. It would be a pity, however, if the solution 
adopted were such as to penalise the genuine small savers which 
are the traditional basis of the building society movement. Any 
substantial increase in the composite rate—that is, in the propor- 
tion of standard rate payable—would have this effect, and yet 
could not wholly extinguish the differential gain by the surtax 
payer. If the authorities are pursuing only this fiscal objective, 
a more equitable approach would be to look to the income in the 
hands of the recipients and to put individuals with taxable in- 
comes beyond a given level outside the benefit of the scheme. 
Though the extra administrative work involved in such a plan 
would be unwelcome, the authorities cannot have it both ways. 

There is, however, some ground for suspicion that the fiscal 
motive is not the only element in the official approach. ‘The 
Treasury, even before Mr Dalton’s advent, has held curious views 
about the nature of savings, arid shows more concern with specific 
targets and the precise form in which savings are held than with 
the real total of genuine savings. Now that interest rates have 
been cut on savings certificates, it may be that the authorities fear 
MOS Serene chan thay dle ely wateriette tant gue 
unreal) competition, via the large depdsitor, with gilt-edged. If 
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such ulterior, and quite illogical, motives were to play any. signifi- 
cant part, it be i i 
solution, and the effects on the building societies might be 
regrettable. 


* ® * 


Bank and Fund News 


Interesting changes in the management of the Bank and Fund 
are in the news. From the Bank comes announcement that the 
British executive director, Sir James Grigg, is retiring and that 
his place is being taken by Mr Gordon Munro, the UK Treasury 
representative in Washington. Sir Jamés was appointed for a 
period of a year, which has now expired. He may well have found 
the atmosphere of Washington somewhat too enervating for his 
boundless energy. He will find ample scope for his qualities 
when he returns to this country. .The change in British repre- 
sentation of the Bank is of some general interest in that it repre- 
sents another departure from the principle of full-time executive 
directors on both Bretton Woods institutions, since Mr Gordon 
Munro will continue to represent the UK Treasury in Washington 
and will no doubt find that task very nearly a full-time job in the 
difficult months to come. The time he would be able to spare for 
the Bank will not, therefore, represent more than a small part of his 
work. He will be assisted, as was Sir James Grigg, by Mr Maurice 
Hutton, who, besides being alternate executive director of the 
Bank, is head of the British Food Mission in Washington. 

The large void left on the Board of the Monetary Fund by the 
departure of Dr Harry White is about to be filled, and reports 
from Washington suggest that the new US Executive Director 
will be Mr Overby, assistant to Mr Snyder, Secretary to the US 
Treasury, It is probable that Mr Overby also will give only part- 
time duties to the Fund and will retain his position at the US 
Treasury. If this new appointment is made, it will contradict 
rumours which have been assiduously circulated in Wall Street 
that Mr Eugene Black, US executive director on the Bank, 
would also fill the same role on the Fund: For some time past 
there has been a campaign waged by commercial bank interests 
in the United States to have the Bank and Fund merged into 
one institution, largely on grounds of economy. The case against 
such a merger, at least from the point of view of all countries other 
than the United States, is very strong, and it is reassuring 
in this respect to find that the thin end of the wedge will not 
have been introduced by appointing a common US executive 
director to both institutions. 


* *® * 


The Cement Bottleneck 


The report of the Committee appointed by the Ministry of 
Works to enquire into cenient costs became available just as this 
issue of The Economist went to press. It is now five months 
since the Committee reported to the Ministry, and the contents 
of its Report, at first reading, suggests that there was little cause 
to delay publication. After reviewing the operation of the price- 
and quota-fixing arrangements in the industry, the Committee 
considers that profits earned have not, on the basis of capital 
employed, been excessive and that the price system is not unsound. 

Some of the difficulties which will arise when an overhaul of 
the price-system is considered are dealt with in the chairman’s 
statement circulated with the report of Associated Portland 
Cement Manufacturers, Limited, details of which are given in 
the Records and Statistics Supplement this week. Owing to 
losses of output in the early months of this year—in the first 
quarter of 1947 total UK production was 1,108,000 tons, in con- 
trast with 1,854,000 tons in the previous quarter and 1,226,000 
tons in the corresponding quarter of 1946—the Associated group 
is quite unable to forecast how nearly this year’s output will match 
demand. The extent of the cement industry’s ence upon 
fuel—principally coal—is well illustrated by the fact that 53 per 
cent of the company’s works costs is accounted for by fuel and 


power. Fuel conservation. efforts have calorie consump- 
tion by 6.85 per cent by comparison with pre-war but these savings 
have been offset by a decline in the ity of coal supplies. As 


available stocks of cement are now equivalent to less than a month’s 
consumption, shortages of fuel, labour or bags are quickly trans- 
lated into shortages of cement for the building and construction 
hopes gradually to reduce its dependence on coal by means of fuel 
oil installations, but in the meantime the lower level of cement 
production may contribute to such am increase in unit costs that 
cement. prices may well be forced up. . The Cement Costs. Com- 
mittee considers that the time for a review of prices “may well 
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have arrived”, but it-is difficult to read.a definite meaning into 
its statement that the subject should be studied “ with referengg 
to the future price level.” 


* * * 


Morris Motors Recovery 


Foreign sales of British cars are so important a mainstay of 
the export drive that Sir Miles Thomas’s informative state. 
ment—on behalf of Lord Nuffield—at the meeting of Morris 
Motors, Limited, is of particular significance. The motor indus- 
try is, of course, severely hampered by shortage of raw materials, 
especially steel and iron castings, and the Morris programme 
for manufacturing agricultural tractors has had to be suspended. 
Labour troubles, however, have for the most part been quickly 
resolved, and there has been a most encouraging recovery of 
vehicle production since the fuel crisis. Production of cars js, 
however, still below the pre-war level. Sir Miles gave no figures 
of recent exports, but the April trade returns showed a further 
welcome recovery. In value, Morris exports for the second half 
of 1946 were 570 per cent above pre-war, bur there are already 
signs of more acute competition, and it is clear that only a com- 
bination of high quality and low prices can ensure continued large 
sales of British cars overseas, 

Arrangements have been completed for assembly of some 
Morris products in India, and good progress is being made with 
similar arrangements for Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. On the vexed question of motor taxation, Sir Miles 
favours a petrol tax combined with a small registration fee, which 
would, of course, favour a larger car; but he believes that the 
major difficulty arises from the general level of taxation, by im- 
peding production and sale at home of the type of medium-sized 
car which most overseas buyers want. In present circumstances, 
however, increases in exports which could be achieved only at 
the cost of parallel or even greater increases in production for 
the home market would not be economic from the national point 
of view, so that this all too familar argument offers no solution. 
On the contentious problem of reducing the range of cars offered, 
Sir Miles was silent—he pins his faith to economies from bulk 
production of basic components for all the cars of the Morris 
group. New models will incorporate much technical progress, 
but for the present the group does not intend to sacrifice sub- 
stance by prematurely changing designs. That is obviously wise, 


* * * 


“ Shedding ’’ Next Winter’s Load 


The report of _ the Joint Consultative Committee’s sub- 
committee on electricity is principally an appeal to industry to 
prepare plans for reducing the electricity load next winter. The 
target to be aimed at, according to the report, is that the peak 
load should not exceed two-thirds of last winter’s peak industrial 
load, The Committee gives warning that, unless a saving of this 
order can be achieved, industry will be threatened with a power 
crisis in 1948 far worse than that of 1947. Despite the measures 
taken to increase generating Capacity, there will still be a wide gap 
between capacity and estimated peak consumption. Including 
new capacity, which represents some 600,000 kilowatts, generating 
capacity will not exceed 9.6 million kilowatt, in contrast with 
an estimated peak demand of some 12 million kilowatts. 

Various means of achieving the required economies are sug- 
gested. These include the staggering of day-shifts, working a 
proportion of night-shifts, transferring to night-shifts processes 
which involve a heavy electrical load but comparatively few 
workers, the operation of rota schemes on a local or area basis, 
and the geographical grouping of industries to facilitate equitable 
sharing of the “shedding.” appointment by firms of 
“electricity savers ”, on the principle of the wartime fuel watchers, 
is also recommended. 

_ Many of the changes in working arrangements, if adopted, will 
inevitably cut across trade union agreements, It is important that 
firms should lose no time in lating with the unions any new 
rates and conditions which may be necessary. Much of the trouble 
that developed when the Government originally suggested re- 
ducing the load by working night-shifts arose from lack of 
presions Sonsultation, sith the mip. Arrangements = ie 
to employment of women young persons on night wi 

may also involve departures from the Factory Acts. The Minister 
of is inviting firms to submit suggestions for any mod 

cations of the Acts required to fit in with their plans. It is 4 
measure of the need for emergency measures to maintain the flow 
of industrial production this year that. there may have to be, how- 
ever temporarily, a retrograde step in factory working conditions. 
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There may be some disappointment that the committee has not 
given any clearer directives to industry about the shedding of 
gext winter’s load. On the whole, however, experience suggests 

the best results are obtained when the general principle has 
been established and the working out of schemes is left to 
individual industries, with only broad guidance from the 


ment. 
Govern * - = 


Higher Chocolate Prices 


On Tuesday the Ministry of Food announced an increase 
in the price of cocog butter from 1s. 7d. to 2s, 11d. a Ib., an 
increase of 6d. in the price of cocoa powder, of 3d. in drinking 
chocolate and corresponding changes in the retail prices of choco- 
jate and chocolate confectionery. The retail increases take effect 
on May 26th. There may also be price increases in sugar confec- 
fionery not containing cocoa, but these are likely to be only minor 
adjustments. These price increases will be partly cushioned by a 
reduction in wholesalers’ and retailers’ margins introduced ‘since 
the sweet ration went up from 3 oz. to 4 oz. a week. 

The increased pressure on chocolate prices has come mainly 
from the rapid increase in raw cocoa prices over the last two 
seasons. Before the war, chocolate manufacturers were used 10 
contending with violent short-term fluctuations in raw cocoa 
prices, and were able to absorb them in their cost structure with- 
eut correspondingly wide price fluctuations in chocolate. But 
sustained pressure Over more than one season, as in this case, 
necessitates a revision in manufacturers’ prices. 

During the war, raw cocoa prices were depressed. Cocoa was 
not an essential war commodity and production was not en- 
couraged. Cocoa farmers in West Africa, which produces most 
of the world’s second-grade cocoa, received about £13 a ton. 
First-grade cocoa comes from the West Indies, but is only a small 
fraction of the total world crop. Towards the end of the war, 
however, world demand fer -cecoa increased. In the season 
1945-46, Gold Coast farmers received over £27 a ton at up-country 
buying stations from the West African Produce Control Board, 
which fixes the price paid to farmers from season to season. 
There were corresponding advances in the price of Nigerian cocoa. 
Except for an ephemera] burst of prosperity in 1936, this price 
was the best received by the farmers since 1929. 

Last year, the OPA price ceilings were removed in the United 
States and cocoa prices in New York, which is the leading world 
cocoa market, rose steeply. The West African Produce Control 
Board, which sells cocoa at the world price, decided to offer as 
much as £51} a ton for cocoa at up-country stations in the Gold 
Coast, and corresponding prices in Nigeria. This is the best 
ptice the farmers have had since the 1927-28 season. — 

There can be no hope of lower chocolate prices until the world 
@coa price comes down, and that is dependent on lower com- 
modity price levels in America. The consumer might draw some 
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this is unlikely. Better supplies of West African cocoa will be 
dependent for some time to come upon whether the farmers 
have an incentive, in the tangible form of increased supplies 
of consumer goods, and especially textiles, to harvest more cocoa 
beans. They will depend, too, on the success achieved in the 
present drive against “swollen shoot” disease, which is deci- 
mating the cocoa trees in some areas... At present, the possibility 
of a quick improvement in supplies from cither cause seems 
remote. aa 

2 ® - 


World Sugar Supplies 


There was a marked increase in world production of sugar in 
the 1946-47 season, the total for beet and cane being estimated 
at 25.3 million tons. This compares With 21 million tons in 
1945-46 and 27.6 million tons in 1938-39. The output of beet 
sugar amounted to 8.1 million tons compared with 10.5 million 
tons in the pre-war year ; the reduction is mainly due to the 
smaller output in Germany. Supplies of cane are equal to their 
pre-war level, in spite of a much lower production in continental 
Asia and the Netherlands East Indies. Cuba has shown a consider- 
able expansion, with this season’s output‘estimated at 5.3 million 
tons compared with 4 million tons in 1945-46 and 2.8 million tons 
in 1938-39, Full details are given in this week’s issue of the 
Records and Statistics Supplement. 

As was shown in last week’s issue of The Economist, British 
stocks of sugar are at the moment reasOnably ample, being esti- 
mated at 17} weeks’ supply as at the end of March, 1947. Were 
it not for currency difficulties, there would be every reason to 
believe that it would be fairly soon de-rationed. But British sup- 
plies come mainly from Cuba and St. Domingo and have to be 
paid for in US dollars. It is possible that alternative supplies 
may be obtained from India and Java, when production in this 
latter country has recovered to its pre-war level. In the case of 
India there may be political difficulties to overcome first. ‘The 
South American states have also increased. production, but it is 
unlikely that’ larger quantities of sugar will be purchased from 
these countries, unless Britain enjoys a favourable trade balance 


with ‘them and the more urgently required commodities are not 
available. 


Shorter Notes 


Due to a typographical error, Table IT in last week’s leading 
article “ Housing and Industry ” was headed “ Stocks of Building 
Materials.” The heading should have read “Production of 
Building Materials.” i 


Shipments of tung oi] from China amounted to nearly 40,000 
tons in 1946. Pre-war exports totalled more than 80,000 tons and 
represented one-half to two-thirds of the total production. Some 
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consolation from these higher prices if there were any likelihood 26,000 tons were shipped to the United States and the remainder ie ‘ 
of a significant increase in the value of his sweet coupons. But went to the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union. | 
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“Too bad he wasn’t insured... 


“Unfortunately for Betty and the youngster, he 
let his life policies lapse.”’ 


“Jones is losing a lot of money while they’re 
rebuilding the factory that was burnt down.” 


“He can’t afford to be laid up, and I know he 
hasn’t got an Accident Policy.” 


“They took the lot—and the irony is he meant 
to insure last week, but forgot.’’ 


“It’s not as though he had a pension or an 
annuity to look forward to.” 


“It was pure accident — but they awarded 


heavy damages against him.”’ 


“No — only third party. cover, so he’s got to 
pay for the repairs himself.”’ 


“‘Couldn’t he have insured it?” 


-.--eand the moral ? 


Insure with the 
-*ROVAL’? 


Branches throughout the Country. 


THE ECONOMIST, May 24, 1947 


Overheard on the train... * 
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THE ECONOMIS1, May 24, 1947 


COMPANY MERAINGS j) , 
HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 
PROPOSED NEW ISSUE 


MR. R. OLAF HAMBRO’S 
STATEMENT 


The thirty-fifth general mecting of Ham- 
Bank, Limited, will be held, on the 6th 
jmo, at the offices of the bank, 4], 

¢, London, E.C. 
‘The following is an extract from ‘the 
t by the chairman, Mr R. Olaf 
ambro, circulated with the report and 
secounts - ~~ . 

The past year has been one of increased 
gtviry for our bank, which is clearly shown 
jg all the items in the balance sheet. In spite 
the continuance of restrictive controls and 
tuk purchases of commodities between 
Governments, we have been able to increase 
our acceptances on foreign account and the 
otal has risen from £2,457,371 to £6,954,437 
ig the course of the year under review. The 
jquidity position is again high, our total 
pidings of cash, Treasury bills and Govern- 
ment stocks being 82 per cent. af the deposits, 
which have risen to £34,226,765. 

During the year we have acquired an in- 
wsiment trust campany, the whole of the 
adinary stock being held by us. This has 

us tO segregate our invesiment busi- 
ges from the banking side and the item of 

“gher investments” shown previously thas 
ww been eliminated. Our holding of the 
dares in the trust, which has been renamed 
Hambros Investment Trust, appears under 
absidiary companies. 

EXPANDING ACTIVITIES 


You will notice that you are asked to 
send an cxtraordinary gencral mecting 
igmediaicly after the annual general mect- 
im, the purpose of which is to request your 
wthorisation for the raising of fresh capital 

the issue of £600,000 new “A” shares. 
Thee will be offered to the holders of the 
{%@ shares and the “A” shares in the 
poportion of one for each £10 share and one 
jt two “A” shares. 

la connection with this proposal we have 
decided io transfer a sufficient sum from 
ihe contingency reserve account to published 
merves, which, tagether with the premium 
the new “A” shares, will reconstitute the 
published reserve fund with an amount of 
(1000000. Thereafter the paid-up capital 
ad published reserves will be: — 

#0000 shares of {£10 cach, 


g BOs. paid: «xsd es £.1,000,000 

fay “A” shares of £1 each, diiidile 
paid tee core rese mmeaiites ope : 

Reserves © ....,--cnacenenessen fp] 000,000 

‘£3,000.000 

The expanding activities of the bank are 

tt reason for ision to amecrease the 


apital and make transfer to reserve. At 
te same time you may be confident that 
te decision regarding this wansfer has only 
arrived at on your directors being 
that the inner reserves are sufficient 


Wy satisfactory results of the year’s work- 
and we are again stfengthening the 

mer reserves by a transfer 

ft contingency fund. The recommenda- 

tus regarding the dividend are sct out in 




















COMMERCIAL UNION « ASSURANCE: 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 
FURTHER EXPANSION _ 
MR J. F. G. GILLIAT’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of the Com- 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited, 
will be heid, on the 2nd proximo, at 24, 
Cornhill, London, E.C, 

The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr John F. G. Gilliat, 
circulated ‘with the report and accounts :— 

_ I will deal with the departunental accounts 
in the customary order : 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income amounted to 
£9,466,024, showing an _ increase of 
41,860,160] over that of “1945. “lhe ratio of 
claums paid and outstanding was 43.10 per 
cent., commission absorbed 19.35 pex cent., 
and expenses of management accounted for 
21.78 per cent After adjustment of the 
reserve . for. unexpired risks, £700,000 is 
transferred to profit and loss account. The 
fire fund now amounts to £8,890,328, or 
93.92 per cent. of the premium income. 

The expamsion of premium income at 
home has continued with Saiisfactory results; 
nevertheless, fire wastage at any tume is a 
loss to the community, and in. times of 
shoriage, such as we are now experiencing, 
preventible fire wastage, particularly of food 
and raw materials, is something which. the 
country can ill afford and is an unnecessary 
handicap in our struggle towards recovery. 
The Fire Offices’ Committee, of which we 
are members, has established the Fire Offices’ 
Commitiee Fire Protection Association. The 
purpose of the association is. to contribute in 
every possible way towards the preventien of 
outbreaks of fire and the reduction of the 
consequent damage. Membership is open to 
all who have an ‘nterest in these objects. 

In the. United States our premium income 
was substantially increased. In the Domi- 
nions, the Colonies and elsewhere overseas 
we have had a satisfactory year. 


LaPE DEPARTMENT 


During 1946, 10,266 life assurance policies 
were issued for total sums assured — of 
£10,311,892 of which, after allowing for 
re-assurances, {9,883,010 was retained at the 
company’s own risk, and these figures are 
to be compared with 6,357 policies for 
£5,892021 gross in 1945, Ia addition 2,055 

icies were issued to secure immediate or 
deferred annuities totalling £90,998 per 
annum. The average sum assured was 
£1,004, compared with £927 and £862 for 
the two preceding years. . The total new 
life business was greatly in excess of the 
amount secured durimg any previous year in 
the history of the company. ‘ 

The life assurance premium income of 
£2,545,213 was £281,418 in excess of the 
cosssopenaiing income for 1945, and, ang 
the year the life fund increased by £:1,298,20 
to £34,606,463. 

Death claims and matured endowment 
assurances accounted for {639.710 and 
£1,447,989 respectively (£605,961 and 

1,223,733 im 1945), while the payment of 

149,755 in respect of the surrender of life 
assurance policies, though £80,099 in excess 
of the c ing amount paid in 1945, 
was still mot much more than one-half of the 
amounts paid out in surrenders during the 
immediate pre-war years. ; 

1947 is the Jast year of our present quin- 
quennium and @ valuation and distribution of 
profits to the participating policyholders is 

as at the end of the year, though we do 
= ef she sesuls 


619 


“a - 


towards this end a substantial special reserve 
has already been accummiated out of undis- 
iuibuted prefits from the past. Though the 
possibiluy of distributing bonuses on the 
scale enjoyed in pre-war days remains nemete, 
I do not think that our policyholders should 
have any cause for Cae: and in the 
meantime in respect of policies which become 
Claims by death or by maturity before the 
end of 1947, we are continuing to allow 
interim bomuses om the full scale declared at 
our last distribution of profits, 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The met premiums inthis department 
amounted to £1,161,324, am imeréase of 
4,350,577 over the previous year’s total. The 
claims paid and outstanding, after deduction 
of remsurances and salvages, amounted to 
£548,540, and out of the: profit of under- 
writing years now closed. the sum of 
£500,000 has been transferred to profit and 
loss account. The marine fund now stands 
at {£2,056,706, or 177.10 per cent. of the 
premium income. imerease in the pre- 
mium income is due to the release of tonnage 
from requisition both here and in the United 
States, the delivery of new vessels and the 
mereasing activity of our branches and 
agencies in many ficids. Perils from mines 
are still very real in many waters, and serious 
losses sustained in the Adriatic, the North 
Sea and the Baltic have caused underwriters 
to a their rates for war and mine 
TISKS. 

ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


_The premium imcome amounted to 
411,133,762, showing an increase of 
42,129,872, The ratio of claims paid and 
outstanding is 58.38 per cent. Commission 
accounted for 16.64 per cent., and expenses 
of management amounted to 18.98 per cent. 
The underwriting surplus amounted to 
£711,014, but the in i 
necessitated an excepuonally large additional 
provision for unexpired risks amounting %0 
no less than £851,949. With this adjustment 
there is an underwriting loss of {140,935, 
or 1.27 per cent. of the premium income. 
The total fund im the accident revenue 
account now amounts to £7,746,262, or 69.57 
per cent. of the premium income. 

The premium.income in ail classes of 
business transacted by this department has 
substantially increased, both at home and 
abroad. The motor section shows the 
greatest expansion and this, of course, is the 
result ef the gemeral returm of motor-cars to 


property and claims for personal injury has 
pane age yee wgeliot ee 
make necessary adjustment in om 
rates. This experience is weakaeie. 1... 

In the burglary section the premium in- 
come has increased and is accompanied by a 
great increase in the number and cost of 
clamms. In the persenal accident section it 
is pleasing to record a marked increase in 
premium income. 

The balance available for transfer to the 
pees loss ienation account is 
A, compared wi corres 
figure last year of £955,223. This b 
will permit ef the usual amount of £25 

mael a LSU we en aa 
transfer to ¢ 
taxation reserve and leave sufficien: to 


paid in November last and the final dividend 
of 4s, 6d. per £1 steck recommended by the 
directors and a carrv-forward of £577,804, 
an increase of £146,843. 
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QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


THE HON. W. B. L. BARRINGTON’S 
REVIEW 


An extraordinary general meeting of the 
Legal & General Assurance Society, Limited, 
= held, on the 21st instant, at 188, Fleet 

freet, London, E.C. 

The chairman, the Hon. W. B. L. Barring- 
ton, in the course of his speech, said: It is 
my duty to submit to you the valuation re- 
ue the actuarial investigation as at 

ber 31, 1946, res ¢ period of 
the preceding five years. During the past 
quinquennium the total net sums assured 
@nd bonuses in force at the end of 1946 
amounted to £176,528,000, and the annual 
remium income of the society increased dur- 
fag the quinguennium by. no less than 

789,000, bringing the total life premium 

come for 1946 up to £9,276,000. 

The average net rate of interest earned 
on our life funds during the quinquennium 
amounted to £3 10s. 4d. per cent. It com- 
pom however, with £3 19s. 10d. per cent. 

the period 1937-41, and £4 5s. 7d. per 
cent. for 1932-36. 


THE SURPLUS 


The last section of the report gives par- 
ticulars of the valuation surplus. Under the 
society's constitution participating policy- 
holders are entitled to 90 per cent. of the 
profits of all classes of business, including 
those of our fire and accident accounts, to 
the extent necessary to provide a compound 
bonus of 38s. per cent. The life assurance 
funds are able to provide this maximum 
bonus without recourse to the other funds 
of the society and, after providing for the 
cost of the bonus, the surplus in the life 
funds amounts to £589,194. The rate of 
bonus of 38s. per cent. compound has been 
maintained for the last 55 years. 

Adding the surplus of £49,104 in the sink- 
ing fund and capital redemption account, 
and the surplus of £42,278 in the permanent 
ickness account, there is an available surplus 

£680,576. It is to transfer 

325,000 of this to the profit and loss account 

the life assurance and annuity fund 

£20,000 from the permanent sickness 

unt, making a total credit to the profit 

loss account of £345,000 and leaving 

oe balances of £335,576 to be carried for- 
wi 


The report and resolutions were adopted. 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ordinary annual pen meeting of 
the Society was then held. 

The chairman said: It is my pleasure to 
submit the report and accounts for the year 
1946, The new business of the society 
showed a farge increase over the previous 
year. In the ordinary section, comprising 
mainly whole life and endowment assurances, 
the increase was £4,645,853. The total busi- 
ness in this section was £8,930,152) The 
group life and decreasing term business was 
£12,875,729, an increase of £6,508,324, com- 
pared with 1945. The total net life new 
sums assured was thus £21,805,881, com- 
pared with £10,651,704 in 1945, an increase 
of £11,154,177. 

The consideration money for immediate 
annuities was again substantial, being 
£1,911,793, an increase over the previous year 
of £776,399. The Society also granted de- 
ferred annuities amounting to £1,479,598 
annum, an increase over 1945 of £441,817. 
After making the usual i for unex- 
pited liabilities and all outstanding claims 
there was an underwriting surplus of £97,781. 

In the accident account, which also in- 
cludes the business of the “ Gresham Fire,” 
the total net premiums amourited to £563,231, 
ah increase of £120,111. The main increase 
Was, as expected, in the motor account, where 
the premiums ros¢ from £168,917 to 
£248,704. . Sener 


During the inquennium the growth 
of the fire and tide 2 departmerits has been 
substantial. In 1941 the combined fire and 
accident premiums of the Legal and General 
and Gresham Fire, together amounted to 
£990,868. At the close of the quinquennium 
they amounted to £1,613,688, an increase 
of £622,820. The total fire and accident 
underwriting profit‘of the Legal and General 
during the gquinquennium and that of the 
Gresham Fire since consolidation amounted 
to £604,325. 

‘The total funds of the society increased 
by £9,512,994, and amounted at December 
31, 1946, to £88,134,447. The total premiums 
received from all classes of business amounted 
to £11,082,999, an increase of £1,289,396. 

PROFIT AND LOSS AGCOUNT 

The profit and loss account has been 
changed very materially since the previous 
year, owing to the transfer of profits resulting 
from the quinquennium. The balance 
brought forward from 1945 was £202,640. 
Interest and dividends brought in amounts 
to £80,162 gross, and a total of £501,333 
has been transferred from the underwriting 
accounts. 

The directors feel justified in recommend- 
ing the payment of 3s. 6d. per share on July 
1, 1947, which, with the interim dividend of 
ls. per share paid on January 1 last, will 
make the total dividend 4s. 6d. per share, 
subject to income tax for the year 1946. After 
allowing for the payment of the above divi- 
dend the balance in the account will be 
£530,023. 

In regard to our subsidiary companies, 
the directors are satisfied that the amounts 
at which these assets stand in our books are 
conservative. We have now almost com- 
pleted our reorganisation whereby we have 
combined our branch offices with those of 
the Gresham Fire & Accident Society, and 
I am happy to say that there is every indica- 
tion that this will prove of considerable benefit 
to both societies. 

The report and iccounts were adopted. 


EAGLE STAR INSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
FURTHER EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of this Com- 
pany will be held, in London, on June 12th. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Sir Edward M. 
Mountain, Bart., circulated with the report 
and accounts for 1946:— 

In the life department the net new sums 
assured exceeded £20,700,000, an increase of 
nearly £44 million over 1945, which includes 
a big expansion in ordinary life business. 
The rates of bonus for the years 1945 and 
1946 in the current life fund are satisfac- 
tory, the reserves having been strengthened 
. the equivalent of a 2 per cent. net premium 

asis. 

The fire results in the home account are 
satisfactory and although the experience in 
Canada has been unfavourable, our over- 
seas fire account has been profitable. 

In the motor insurance account there has 
been a further expansion in premium in- 
come and a further sharp rise in the cost of 
claims, and we have to show a loss in this 
account. 

The personal accident, employers’ liability 
and general insurance accounts show good 
results. 

Our marine fund at £839,995 is 169 per 
cent. of the premium income. 

The net interest earnings at £386,987 show 
an increase of £78,315: £160,781 is trans- 
ferred to profit and loss as a result of the 
valuation of the current life fund, while 
profits of the other trading departments, 
after allowing for a loss of £18.000 in the 
motor department, total £233,000. 


ery conservative basis, total 41,598,450, of 
h_ £26,096,037 are assets of the life de- 


Riera reserves in the 
rtments at 
in excess of es 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ .LIABILITy 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION 
: LIMITED ...., ' 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The sixty-sixth ordinary general Meeting 
of The Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Limited, was held, in 
on the 21st instant, The Rt. Hon. 7 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.B.E., C.B., the chair. 
man, presid.ng. 

_ The following is an extract from ‘his 
circulated statement: Our total premiums, at 
£8,837,874, were the largest in the his 


of the corporation, all our main classes of | 


business and all parts of the world havi 
contributed to the increase of £1,05413 
over 1945. 
Our fire account, with premiums” of 
668,926 and a profit of £78,933, again 
ws satisfactory results, the percentage of 
profit being 11.8. This is particularly grati- 
fying de of the increased losses by fire 
reported from many countries dufing 
twelve months ender review. . 
The transition from war to peace cond:- 
tions, particularly in the United States, has 
presented many problems, the solution of 
which is proving to be neither easy nor 
rapid, and I have to report a loss on the 
accident and general account amounting to 


£409,962 
POSITION IN U.S.A. 


Although the claims experience in the 
United States has deteriorated generally in 
the past twelve months, it is the results of 
the motor business there, which have caused 
us the greatest concern. Every effort is 
being made to secure the higher rates which 
are mecessary, and, in several States, in- 
creases have been authorised, although it is 
not yet possible to say that these new 
fates are adequate. We have, therefore, no 
sure grounds for anticipating an immediate 
return even to the moderate margin of profit 
in pre-war years, but I hope the present 
position is transitory and that an improve- 
ment will be shown in the future. Our 
other main class in the United States is 
workmen’s compensation assurance. The 
claims ratio of this branch of our business 
in 1946 was also larger than the average of 
recent years. 

Our business generally in all other_p 
of the world, including the United g- 
dom, continues to make healthy growth and 
to show satisfactory results. 

total investments, at {12,928,078 
show a slight increase on the year and stand 
in our books at less than their market value 
on December 31st last. ; 

The Clerical Medical and General Life 
Assurance i again reports t 
results. ‘The “ Merchants’ Marine” has 
been placed on a firm footing. 


Company, Lit nited, so that, with the amount 
brought forward from last year, £687,332, 
we have an available total of £1,287,368. 
The interim dividend of Is. 6d. per. share 
i the directors 
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ALLIANCE “ASSURANCE 
COMPANY’ LIMITED: 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


The annual general meeting of this Com- 

will be held, on the 28th instant, at 

head office, Bartholomew Lane, London, 

: es following are extracts from the review 

gthe report, accounts and balance sheet for 

WB Seyear. 1946 by the chairman, Mr Richard 

[. Durant Trotier : — ; 

In the life department, the net new busi- 

is sss completed during the year amounted to 

at (3,965,000, in comparison with £1,761,499 in 
1945, 


ty The claims by death, excluding those 
of wp the closed funds, were £585,332, com- 
B pated with £587,254 during 1945, the mor- 


3) rience continuing to be very 
ot The net purchase money for 
of immediate annuities was £60,350, an increase 
mn d {18,657 over the corresponding figure 
of FH iy, 1945. Art the close of the year, the 
al ‘Affance” life and annuity funds amounted 
ire » 24,182,830, in comparison with 
he 711 at the end of the previous year. 
; In. the fire department there was another 
c wlactory increase in Vek ror ues 
premiums amounting? to 3795,644, bei 
of more than the figures for 1945 
: including contributions to fire 
a ngades,. at £961,745 were slightly more 
” fmm in the previous year, when they 
dsorbed £959,251. The surplus, after in- 
wesing the reserve for unexpired risks, 
mounts 10 , 467,461, which has been carried 
n profit and loss. 


ACCIDENT AND MARINE FIGURES 
In the accident department, the net pre- 


nums amounted to £1,725,783, which is 
more than the corresponding 

tye for 1945. While I am sorry to say 
it 18 ta the burglary and motor sections resulted 
new alos, the surplus over the department as 
bate iwhole amounted to £88,283, after adjust- 
te OF iy the reserves for unexpired risks, and this 
rofit mount’has been carried to profit and Joss. 
In the marine department, the net pre- 
Ove- TEE niums were £1,020,573. Here I should 
Our alain that the premiums shown are net of 


The mmission, a change which has been made 
salie i aterdance with the provisions of the 
nd isurance Companies Act, 1946. The above 


igure is £163,634 more than the comparable 
fe in 1945. The underwriting account 
en fr 1944 has now been closed, with a balance 
se Hd (259,160 which compares with £326,611 
@ the 1943 account. After setting aside 
3.078, fg 0783 to meet further claims, which main- 
st ums the <eserve for previous years at 
value fam 45,000, @ balance of £261,467 is carried 
0 and loss. 
Life ‘the trustee department, the fees 
cellent 9% ted during 1946 amounted to £9,974, an 
thas mrease of £1,884 over those for 1945. The 
rage gross rate of interest over the whole 
the funds of the company, which was 
{12s 10d. per cent., while a little lower than 
tat for 1945, was hieher than for any pre- 
year since 1941. 
he following appropriations have been 



















- ot the profit and loss account : — 
an M “to writing down of premises ; 
uranct i wee > the staff ion fund and 


WN to the additional reserve in the 
‘Seem and miscellaneous insurance accomnt, 
td we again made an additional con- 
muon of £25,000 to the widows’ and 
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GENERAL | ‘ACCIDENT’ ‘ FIRE 
AND LIFE ASSURANCE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 
TOTAL ASSETS EXCEED £31,250,000 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
this Company will be held, in Perth, on the 
28th instant. 


_ The. following is an extract from. the 
circulated address of the chairman, .Mr 
Frederick Richardson: — 

There has been a substantial enlargement 
of the life fund. This has been due to the 
remarkable increase in new life business 
transacted by the General Life Assurance 
Company amounting to £2,135,849, an in- 
crease of £1,395,272 over the previous year. 

i$ imcrease is due very largely to a strong 
revival in the demand tor ail forms of lite 
assurance, 

Accident . and _ general account; —The 
premium income in this division shows an 
increase of £2,860,375, and. establishes a 
record.. The total writings in this, our major 
department, amounted to £11,534,973, We 
show a loss in this department as a. whole; 
and to meet this we have transferred £80,381 
from profit and loss, 

Fire account:—we had another excellent 
year in this department, and have been able 
to. transfer £164,620 to profit and loss 
account. 

Marine account:——-We have a small but 
growing marine account, and im recent years 
have been able to make transfers of profit. 
On this occasion we are again transferring 
£50,000 to profit and loss account. — 

_ Over.a long period of years the rise in 
interest earnings had been slow, but 

I am pleased. to direct your attention to a 
substantial increase in this item of £37,012 
during 1946, 

The total assets have risen 10 £31,271.266, 
an increase of £2,507.108, and the net in- 
come rose to £15,081,150, an increase of 
£3,477,219. 


MERCHANTS’ MARINE 
INSURANCE, COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
SOUND FINANCIAL BASIS 


The seventy-sixth ordinary general meet- 
ing of this Company, was held, on the 21st 
instant, in London, The Rt. Hon. Lord 
Courtauld-Thomson, K.BE, CB, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his ¢'rcu- 
lated statement: In last year’s report your 
directors stated that it was their intention, 
during the year, to reconstruct the capital 
of the company with the object of ‘eliminat- 
ing the debit balance in the profit and loss 
account. This has now been achieved by 
calling up the unpaid capital of £262,500, 
and Min writing down the total capital of 
£5,000. The pee capital was then in- 
creased to £100,000 by the issue of 47,500 
shares of £10 each, £2 paid. ‘The mortgage 
of £50,000 on the Company’s freehold and 
leasehold property in Cornhill has been re- 
deemed, and the value of the property has 
been written down to £195,725. ; 

You will observe from the marine account 
that our premiums amount to £377,734, and 
after transferring £30,000 to the profit and 
loss account, the marine fund stands at 
£643,336, which represents 170.3 per cent. 
of the premium Rea. The premiums in 
the fire and general account amount to 
£60,480, an increase of £25.716 over 1945, 
and the profit shown of £8,378 has been 
transferred to. the profit and loss account. 
The. balance at the credit of the profit and 
loss account smounts to £56,118. There is 
a balance of £7,062 which we. catty forward, 
I believe , that the faces the 
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ENGEISH ‘AND ‘CALEDONIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY, ° 
card 


DIVIDEND OF 6} PER CENT. 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
this Company was held, on the 19th instant, 
at 23, Blomfield Street, London, -E.C.,- Mr 
Henry S. Loebl (chairman of the company) 
presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, which had been circulated with 
ne report and accounts and was taken as 
read: —~ : 

At March-31, 1947, the company’s invest- 
ments stood in the balance sheet at £923,064, 
compared with £960,936 for the previous 
year, The value, however, of the invest- 
memts at March 31, 1947, was £1,351,126, 
showing an appreciation over the book figure 
of £428,062, or an appreciation of 46.37 per 
cent., compared with an appreciation of 24.68 
per cent. at March 31, 1946. This improve- 
ment of 21.69 per cent. compares favourably 
with the rise of 17.9 per cent. during the 
same period shown by the ‘Jnvesiors’ 
Chronicle monthly securities index. 

There is a further.slight increase in the 
proportion of the company’s funds invested 
within the Empire, There is a. slight, fall 
in the proportion of funds invested in equity 
stocks, and this. decrease reflects the present 
boner of the board im relation to equity 
stocks, 


THE YEAR’S REVENUE 


Turning to the revenue account it will 
be noted that our income of £62,221, which 
excludes transfer fees, shows an increase of 
over £7,000 on the income for the previous 
year, and I think I should mention that 
only approximately £1,200 of this increase 
is due to receipt of arrears of dividend on 
certain of the investments. 

Administrativé “and sundry expenses 
amounted to £2,972, against £2,687 last year, 
while bank and loan interest amounted to 
only: £97, against £536 for the prévious year. 
After deducting these charges and also 
interest on the debenture stocks, the net 
revenue for the year was £39,861, an increase 
of £6,000 over the net revenue for the 
previous year. 

After charging the sum of £17,728 for 
taxation and deducting dividend on the 
preference stock for the year to March 31, 
1947, the amount earned on the ordinary 
stock was £13,883, equivalent to 12.62 per 
cent., as against 9.33 per cent, for the previ- 
ous year. 

An interim dividend of 1} per cent. has 
been paid on the ordinary stock and the 
payment of a final dividend of 5 per cent. is 
now recommended, making 6} per cent. for 
the year. Your directors have transferred the 
sum of £6,000 to resetve, leaving 
a sum of £5,322 to be carried forward. 


CONSOLIDATION OF CAPITAL POSITION 


In my statement last year I informed you 
that we had teen selling a part of our invest- 
ments in equities and investing the proceeds 
in Government securities, object of 
these operations was, of course, to consoli- 
date to some extent our capital position, and 
during the year — ew = Pian 
tinued to pursue same policy, 
we realised. that the effect on our income 
may be adverse for a time. 

The trade and commerce of this country 
continue to be ham shortages of 
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ASSOCIATED GAS AND 
WATER UNDERTAKINGS, 
LIMITED 


ILL-CONCEIVED NATIONALISATION 
Mr. W. H. BENNETT’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of Associated 
Gas and Water Undertakings, Limited, will 
be held, in London, on the 29th instant. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of Mr W. H. Bennett, the 
chairman: Since I last addressed you the 
Government’s expressed intention | 10 
nationalise the coal, transport, electricity and 
gas industries has become an accomplished 

act in the case of coal-mining companies and 
their subsidiaries. 

_ The National Coal Board has been func- 
tioning now for only a few months, but in 
that short time its activities have aroused 
open criticism from many quarters, notably 
from the Government's own supportets in 
the House and from trade union leaders out- 
side, What the position may be when and if 
the Government’s full ‘programme of 
nationalisation is brought to fruition cannot 
be visualised at present, but so far the coal 
experiment is not encouraging. 

The gas industry, looking to its own future, 
views with grave disquiet the general struc- 
ture of the Electricity Bill, which places 
autocratic power in the hands of one Minister 
who is licensed to seize the total assets of the 
electricity industry, compensating its present 
ownefs on a basis which to any fair-minded 
man is almost confiscation. ¢ 

Stock Exchange quotations are a day-to- 
day index of prices in thé stock and share 
market, and are affected by many influences 
which have no relationship to the basic value 
of the assets concerned. Yet this is the basis 
adepted in the Electricity Bill for: all com- 
panies whose capital is quoted on the Stock 
Exchange. The Electricity Stock to be issued 
to the dispossessed owners will doubtless yield 
some 24 per cent., entailing gtave hardship 
to thousands of small investors. 

Stockholders. of this company have a par- 
ticular interest in the Electricity Bill, as four 
of our larger subsidiary companies owning 
electricity as. well as gas undertakings will, 
under the provisions of the Bill as it stands 
at present, be acquired in total by the Elec- 
tricity Autharity.. This is a matter of some 
concern to this company, as our total invest- 
ment in these four subsidiaries represents 47 
per cent. of our total assets, 


THE FUEL CRISIS 


Since the beginning of the year this 
country has been overtaken by the greatest 
economic crisis in its history—a_ crisis 
brought about by the lack of coal and the 
consequential curtailment of gas, electricity 
and solid fuel wipglies . I would make it 
quite clear that the Government was informed 
by industry that this state of affairs was bound 
to mature oa year, and that the 
severe weather, while it aggravated the posi- 
tion, merely hastened the inevitable. The 
primary cause of the crisis was bad planning 
by the Government and their refusal to 
listen to the advice of those best qualified 
to judge the situation. 

Notwithstanding the threat of nationalisa- 
tion within our group, plans have been put 
into effect for the provision of dese oe ies 





INCORPORATED ~ 
ACCOUNTANTS 


NEED FOR RELAXATION OF 
CONTROLS 


The sixty-second annual general meeting 
of the Society of Incorporated Accountants 
and Auditors, was held, on the 21st instant, 
in London. 

Mr. F. Woolley, F.S.A.A., J.P., the presi- 
dent, in the course of his speech, said: The 
provisions of the National Service Bill now 
before Parliament present problems to every 
profession. His Majesty’s Government has 
announced that articled clerks born after 
January 1, 1929, may, generally speaking, 
be granted deferment to cover the whole 
period of professional training. Special bye- 
law candidates may apply for deferment for 
a maximum period of five years from the date 
of entry to the profession, subject to their 
being allowed time for private study to the 
extent of not less than eight hours a week on 
average during their training. 

proposals for the co-ordination of 
the profession were approved by overwhelm- 
ing majorities of members of the six qualify- 
ing bodies—that is, the Institute, Society, 
the Association, and the three bodies of 
Chartered Accountants of Scotland—at 
extraordinary meetings held in June, 1946, 
and the future conduct of the Public 
Accountants’ Bill was entrusted to the Co- 
ordinating Committee. To remove misunder- 
standings that have arisen in some quarters, 
it may be well to reiterate that the main 
purpose of the Bill is to set up two public 
Accountants” Councils in England arid Wales 
and in. Scotland respectively whose duty 
it will be to ensure that all practising 
accountants shall have acquired a sufficient 
degree of competence, and to maintain and 
improve the standards and qualifications of 
public ~ accountants. Furthefmore, _ the 
qualifying bodies, of whom_ the’ Society is 
one, will each retain their own constitution 
and functions as hitherto. 


NATIONALISATION 


During the past year the’ Accountants’ 
Jo.nt -Parliamentary Committee has “con- 
sidered a large number of measures before 
Parliament which have included provisions 
relating to the qualifications and status of 
auditots.~ Id particular, I want to mention 
the work of this committee in regard to 
nationalisation. Generally speaking, the com- 
mittee has ‘endeavoured, as its main object, 
to secure statutory recOgnition of the prin- 
ciple that the accounts 6f the various boards 
anid commissions set up by Parliament to 
administer nationalised industries and ser- 
vices shall be subject to audit by independent 
qualified accountants. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, however, has reserved the right to set 
up an internal audit system should 
ments make such a Course desirable. It 
of course, in the national interest that 
information in regard to nationalised indus- 


in process of nationalisation. But st least 
equal importance attaches to the 80 per cent. 
to be left to private enterprise, 
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‘}) > BRITISH MATCH 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


INCREASING SUPPLIES 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting 
British Match Corporation, Limi a 
held, on the 21st — at Haddon Tow 

» Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.. Mr 
Arthur Hacking, O.B.E. (chairman residing 
The following is an extract mee the chair. 
man’s statement, circulated with the report 
for the year ended April 30, 1947:— 

The yield from investments in subsidiary 
and associated companies during the year 
ended April 30, 1947, was 10.1 cent,, 
as compared with the return of 15.148 per 
cent. for the year ended the same date in 
1946; this we consider again most satisfac- 


a ae the end of the war, the distribution 
of matches to the home market has beén in- 
creased, and there have been fairly consider- 
able imports. We are hoping for ‘a still 
further increase in the atively near 
future. I should warn stockholders that diffi. 
culties in regard to supplies of raw materials 
are getting worse and worse, particularly in 
regard to timber. This is a matter which is 
causing the most serious concern to the 
boards of your operating companies. 

It is your board’s intention at the expira- 
tion of the next financial year, or other 
to issue a consolidated balance sheet. f think 
it advisable to envisage the possibility of the 
Corporation’s financial year ending ‘on 
December 31st in each year instead of April 
30th. It will be appreciated that the pre- 
paration of idated accounts will take 
some considerable time, and it js not antici- 
pated that we would be able to hold the 
annual meeting of the Corporation at an 
earlier date than at presént, viz., about the 
middie of May. : Poy 

The report was adopted and the dividends 
retommended Were approved. — i 


ROTHMAN’S, LIMITED |. 
LARGE DEMAND 


The eighteenth ordinary general meeting of 
Rothmans, Limited, cigarette manufacturers, 
The following is*an extract from - 
culated statement by Mr Sydney Rothman, na 


eel of cigarettes and tobacoo con 
‘Home $ on- 
: i Government controls, 
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RAND MINES, LIMITED ) 
@necorporated in the Union of South Africa) 
GOLD-MINING INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 


MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S SURVEY 


. annual meeting of Rand Mines, 
se was held in Johannesburg on the 16th 
) instant, Mr W. H. A. Lawrence presiding. 
In moving the adoption of the report and 
ts, the chairman said that t 
during 1946 amounted to £583,167, 
peing £16,407 less than that for the pre- 
vious . ‘Two dividends of 50 per cent. 
each Steed during the year had absorbed 
£537,749 which, together with other appro- 
Janons shown in the accounts, left a 
ace of £1,011,900 to be carried forward 
io the current year’s accounts. Ample cash 
mesources were available to meet all con- 
: tion liabilities, including 
commitments to ce and to subscribe for 
shares in certain undertakings. 


VALUATION OF INVESTMENTS 


Investments in. shares had been brought 
imo the account ata book value of 
{4,714,504, being am increase of £331,587 
gver the figure for the previous year. Invest- 
ments ior which share market quotations were 
qailable appeared in the books at or under 

st but in no case above the market price at 
December 31, 1946, Unquoted securities had 
been entered in accordance with the con- 
«tvative valuation placed upon them by the 
board and in no instance at a valuation ex- 
ceeding cost. Where it had appeared prudent 
todo so the book value of holdings had been 
written down below the cost and below the 
market value. 

it was evident from the schedule of in- 
vestments published in the annual account 
that market value had largely exceeded the 
book value stated in the balance sheet. The 
market value of the gold mining investments 
of the company at the end of the year aes 
sented 76 per cent. of the market value of all 
investments in shares, and of those gold in- 
wrests 94 per cent. had been revenue- 
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ig, of GOLD MINING STATISTICS 
ers, Operations of the Witwatersrand gold 
Bei: miming industry during 1946 had been gener- 
it~ ily restricted by a continued shortage of 
man, Wbour; by restricted supplies of essential 
‘ mining materials such as steel and cement 
con- ad by delays in obtaining machinery and 
trols, tqupment from overseas producers. In addi- 
the ta, operations had been adversely affected 
your ‘smrikes of Suenioan and native employees. 
| pro- mecessity for incr 
an. io wrk to rectify the generally depleted ore 
uous positions remained, and as much 
e8;.. (meagre: pense nemegr or A aemmewae 
r was 
nd of Qn the whole, therefore, tonnages had 
dinary waded to decrease and t footages 
x dis- lad increased. Figures for tral Mining- 
+ pet Gl Rand'Mines group of mines showed that ton- 
s and milled had decreased by 4 per cent., 
sd . development had increased by 8 per 
he net however, of the decrease in mill- 
respect increase in development, the total ore 
mines of the group had shown 
se of 7 per cent. That was 
0 a rise in working costs, which 
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were, however, making it difficult to maintain 
the position existing at the end of the war, 
unbalanced though it-was, let alone to restore 
the industry to its proper equilibrium. 


TAXATION STILL HIGH 


Since the close of the year the Minister of 
Finance had proposed in his Budget statement 
that certain relief should be granted in respect 
of gold-mining taxation. Under the new 
formula, taxation would be levied at the rate 
of 90 per cent. of that applying under the 
1946 formula. Although they welcomed that 
downward adjustment, the rate of taxation re- 
mained, in the case of many goid-mining com- 
panies, inordinately high compared with the 
general level throughout industry. 

Even with that reduction the average rate 
of mining taxation was twice that of other 
industries, Further immediate relief would, 
however, be given by the proposal to increase 
the redemption allowance for old mines to 
224 per cent. of all unredeemed capital ex- 
penditure at the end of each year. 
Minister had said that the redemption allow- 
ance introduced last year im the case of 
existing mines had been “an important step 
in the right direction,” and had introduced 
the new allowance as “a further step.” 

They welcomed the inference that the 
allowance might be increased in the future 
because, as the Minister had said, “this matter 
is of particular importance in view of the 
desirability of encouraging ultra-deep level 
mining.” 


INCREASED AVERAGE YIELD 


Ore milled by the 12 Witwatersrand mines 
of the group during 1946 had totalled 
17,099,100 tons, which was 695,100 tons less 
than an Mh previous year. The average 
yield of gold per ton milled had increased by 
0.212 dwt. to 3.754 dwts. Working revenue 
had increased by £635,159 to £27,854,806, 
while working costs had increased by 
£1,346,865 to £22,217,273. Consequently 
there had been a reduction of £711,706 in the 
working t, which had amounted to 
£5,637,533. ‘The amount distributed in divi- 
dends had been £3,218,559, an_ increase of 
£457,585 over that for 1945. Taxation had 
decreased by EES to panes, 
Development accompiis. d totalled 
469,103 ft., an increase of 34,991 ft. The 
available ore reserves of those mines at the 
close of their respective financial years had 
amounted to 50,675,100 tons, which was a 
decrease of 3,557,300 tons, oan with 
estimates made the year previously. 

Particulars of individual results and ore 
reserves of Witwatersrand companies of the 
group were given in the usual schedule 
as to the annual report, and the report 
of the directors made reference to matters of 
special interest and importance concerning 
the position and operations of certain indi- 
vidual companies. memes of operations A 
the producing mines p in th 

‘ Se ace ot te Sree did 
not call for any lengthy comment. Glynn’s 
Lydenburg declared dividends amount- 
ing to £35,000, which was the same as for 
some years Mining operations at 
Teotevtal Goll Mi ing Estates had still been 
restricted, consequently the profit from 
mining during the calendar year 1946 had 
been reduced to £7,134, On the other hand, 

me109459., Dividends 
a further £36. to £109,459. 
declared by that company at £60,423 had 
again shown an increase over the amount 
distributed during the previous year. 


EUROPEAN AND NATIVE LABOUR 


The average number of Europeans em- 
ployed by the Witwatersrand mines of the 
group had been 12,937, including a few who 


$23 

were still on full-time military service. The 
average number of non-European employees 
had been 96,537,.a decrease of 147. compared 
with the previous year, 

The health record of native employees had 
shown that there had been an increase in 
morbidity rate from disease and acciden 
while the mortality rate had shown a 
decrease. Shifts lost per native per annum 
due to disease and accidents had shown a 
further decrease from 6.01 to 5.73. 


SILICOSIS COMPENSATION 


_ The present value of outstanding silicosis 
liabilities. of the mines .of_ the group. was 
£6,139,716, a decrease of £58,120 compared 
with 1945. The twelve mines had 
provided, with accrued interest up to. the end 
of 1946, a total of £4,838,594 towards meet- 
ing that liability. e Silicosis Act. No. 47 
of 1946, which consolidated previous enact- 
ments. and provided for. substantially. in- 
coeeees aes to : Boihiea beneficiaries and 
their dependants, come into operation on 
Sgt. er eal oF iBies neaoaes 
¢ present value ith i 
liabilities resulting from that legislation 
amounted to. £8 millions, and the. industry 
would also be called upon to pay increased 
amounts im respect of current silicosis bene- 
fits. The net result was that the scheduled 
mines would have to provide a further 
£900,000 per annum towards phthisis com- 
pensation. 


SERIOUS RESULT OF STRIKE 


The results of the producing Witwaters- 
rand Gold Mines of the group during the 
first four months of the current: year had 
been very seriously affected by another strike 
of European miners, which had lasted from 
the end of January to the middle of March— 
a period of seven weeks—and had involved 
most of the mines on the Rand, Like the 
strike which had occurred the year previously, 
the dispute had been a purely domestic one 
within the ranks of the Mineworkers’ Union, 
and had in no way concerned mine manage- 
ments. The r-duction in the total working 
profit for the group as a result of that strike 
might be gauged by comparing the results for 
the first four months of the current year with 
those for the previous four months. 

During the period September to Decem- 
ber, 1946, working profit had been £1,338,144. 
That for the 10d January to April, 1947, 
had been 5909, the decrease being 
£539,635. As the results for Blyvooruitzicht 
had also been affected by the strike towards 
the end of last year, the figures for that com- 
pany had been excluded. The effects on the 
economy of the industry arid country as a 
whole had been considerable. 


Particulars of interests the company held 
in a number of Witwatersrand gold mining 
companies outside the Central Mining-Rand 
Mines group were contained in the schedule 
of investments published in the balance-sheet. 
The results of those companies were detailed 
in their annual reports and in the proceedings 
at the respective meetings. 


The various South African industrial con- 
cerns in which the company was interested 
such as coal-mining and lime, pipe and 
cement manufacturing companies, had all 
been maintained in a sound position and 
had distributed satisfactory dividends. 
Transvaal Consolidated Land and Explora- 
tion Company, Limited, had continued work 
on the opening up and establishment of a 
colliery on its farm Van Dyk’s Drift in the 
Witbank district of the Transvaal. An in- 
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erection’ of a new factory at Orkney, in the 
Kierksdorp district. The Pretoria Company's 


subsidiary and associated companies at Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth and in Rhodesia were 
also extending and modernising their plants. 
The Hume Pipe Company (South Africa), 
Limited, and its subsidiary, the Hume Steet 
Sevth Africa (Proprietary), Limited, had also 
had successful ‘years and had been able to 
increase their dividend distributions. Pros- 
pects were good and the Hume Steel Com- 
pany was planning to expand its plant. 


O.F.S. DEVELOPMENT 

During the past yeat there had been im- 
portant developments in the Orange Free 
State goldfields: Shaft sinking had started 
on the first mine—that owned by St. Helena 
Gold Mities, Limited—end’ miming ‘leases 
had been granted in respect of three mines 
to be éstablished on Block 7 by African and 
European Investment Company, Limited. 
The first of those three mines would be 
operated by Welkom Gold Mining Company, 
Limited, and the other two would be operated 
by new companies which would be floated off 
in due course. 

Applications for mining leases in respect of 
another four mines to be established on 
ground near Odendealsrust held by Western 
Holdings, Limited, Blinkpoorr Gold Syndi- 
cate and Free State Development and Invest- 
ment Corporation, Limited, had been made. 


_ DRILLING RESULTS 

The .company’s. holdings in Free Siate 
companies were shown in the balance-sheet. 
Simce the. close of the financial year, partici- 
pation rightsin. the Welkom. flotation in 
respect of those holdings had been exercised. 
Drilliag» had continued on and around the 
Weltevseden-Leeuwbosch . option . area in 
which the company.had an interes; with the 
Central Mixing and Invesiment Corporation, 
Limited... Boreholes W.T. 3, 4 and, 5 and 
H.T. 1 and 2 had been completed and bore- 
holes W.T. 6, H.B, 3 and L.B. 2 were near- 
ing the seef.horizon. ,Duc to. faulting, the 
Basal, reef. .had not. been located in, some of . 
these holes ; where it had been intersected 
it -had been poorly developed. Drilling had, 
however, shown that the area was underlain 
by. the.Basal reef at from 2,000 to 8,000 feet 
below the: surface and that the “A,” *B” 
and. Leader reefs were also present, 

Qn Farm New .Kameeldoorns Number 
1,398, boreholes N.K. 7,.8 and. 9 had been 
sunk during the year and the ‘results. of those 
and previous boreholes had shown that about 
one-thied of the farm lies to. the east: of the 
main north-south fault, and .was therefore 
outside the proved reef-bearing zone. At the 
southern extremity of the farm the Basal reef 
occurred at a comparatively’ shallow depth in 
a small area wedged between two major 
faults, but on the rest of the farm, west of the 


acquired options over 10,541 morgen in the 
Bothaville atea ‘and ~ 3,533 morgen in the 
Theunissen area, and recently over 25,706 
morgen. .in the Ventersburg area of 
Orange Free. Smte. The. company 
accepted interests in. these options. 


TRIBUTE TO OFFICIALS AND, STAFF 
In conclusion, he wished 16 pay tribute to 
the valuable work done and loyalty shown 
by the head office staff of the company and 
by the managers and ‘staffs of the mines of 
the group. . He would also like to 


Eg 


ae 


during the ‘past year by their London sécre--- 


taries, Messrs A. Moir and Company.: n 
The report of the proceedings ap the meet-. 
ing would ‘appear in ‘the press, and copies 


could be obtained on application to the head ’ 
office im Johannesburg: or to the’ London - 


The report and-accounts were adopted. « 
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CROWN‘ MINES, | ‘LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


LPF ft Fi ye 


PROGRESS OF DEVELOPMENT _ 


MR W. H. A. LAWRENCE’S ADDRESS 


The annual meeting of Crown Mines, 
Limited, was held, on the 14th instant, in 
Johannesburg, Mr W. H. A. Lawrence 
presiding. 

After reviewing operations, the chairman 
said that total profit for the year had been 
£1,234,207. Provisions in respect of silicosis 
outstanding liabilities had totalled £60,427 
and provision for taxation had amounted to 
£471,213, There had been a transfer to con- 
tingency reserve of £73,400 and dividends 
had absorbed £754,450. 

Net expenditure on equipment during the 
year had totalied £28,652, and against that 
sum there had been a credit of £215,476 in 
respect of monies received on accoum of 
property sales, principally those mentioned 
by the chairman last year. There had there- 
fore been a net credit of £186,824 on account 
of capital. expenditure during the year. In 
addition, there had been at the end of the 
year an amount of £218,075 outstanding in 
respect of freehold property sold on terms. 


SILICOSIS COMPENSATION 


Legislation had been introduced in regard 
to compensation to silicotics and their depen- 
dants in gold-mining and other dust-pro- 
ducing industries: . That: legislation, the 
Silicosis, Act No. 47 ef 1946, which had come 
into. operation on August 1, 1946, consoli- 
dated previous Miners’ Phthisis Acts and 
provided for substantially increased awards 
to phthisis beneficiaries and their dependants. 
The present value of additional! outstanding 
liabilities resulting therefrom had been 
actuarially determined to be £8,000,000 and 
was recoverable from profits of scheduled 
mines over a period of approximately 20 
years, by means of annual levies. 


As shown in the accounts, the company’s 


proportion of assessment for the eight months 
ended March 31, ‘1947, had been £24,859. 
Due to increased compensation payable to 

and native miners, sums collected 
frem various scheduled mines in respect of 
current to beneficiaries—which 
amounts were a direct charge to working costs 
—had also been increased. The total addi- 
tional cost to the industry of those increases 
was about £900,000 per annum, equivalent 
to about 4d. per ton milled. 


RISE OF COSTS 


Development accomplished during the year 
had totalled 86,676 feet, an increase of 
7,397 feet over that for 1945, Payable ore 
developed had totalled 2,117,000, averaging 
5.3 dwt. per ton, which, however, had been 
198,000 tons less than that for the previous 


year, the, value being 0.3 dwt. higher. Thus, - 


in spite, of an increase of 13 per cent. in the 


amount of reef development carried out, the 
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sampling values, but rathe 
rising costs on. the pay limit. 
Costs had risen’ by 3s. 3d. per ton 


the year, which was equivalent to a rise.in . 


the pay lintit of 0.38.dwt. That in turn had 
adversely affected percentage of ity, 
and consequently had: incteased the amount 
of reef development required to open up any 
given of’ pat “oré,’ thus 3 


vating the already acute position in regard. 


to 
development. It would be retnembered that 


during the war period the industry had been 


called on to maintain production at the 
highest possible level and had therefore been 
compelled by shortage of essential stores to 
curtail development at the expense of sound 
long-term mining requirements. The ave} 

annual footage at the company's mine dur. 
ing the four years 1937-1940 had been 
140,858 feet, compared with only 50,517 feer: 
per annum during the four years 1942-1945. 


LABOUR PROBLEMS 


Shortages of labour and:of available points 
of attack had made it impossible to restore. 
the amount of development to anything ap- 
proaching pre-war level Jes alone to reduce 
the leeway resulting from wartime Sacrifices, 
Consequently, the number of stope faces now 
available for production was inadequate for 
the most economical working of the mine, 
and regulation of breaking and control of. 
grade was becoming increasingly difficult, : 

To assist in maintaining production on the 
present scale until such time as there was an 
appreciable increase in the supply of labour 
which could be directed towards improvi 
the depleted’ ore Teserve position, the. old 
workings at No. 2 Shaft, which were known 
to contain’ considerable tonnages of low- 
eae rernth Main Reef, had beén opened 
up were now producing ore for milf, 

The available ore reserve: as. estimated at 
December, 31, 1946, had-,been 10,892,000 
tans of an average value of 4,9 dwt. per tom 
over a stoping width,of 47.8 inches. That 
showed a decrease..of 1,179,000. tons on. the 
previous. year’s figure, the value being..un- 
changed and. the width being 2.4. inches: 
greater... in, spite of am increase in the 
amount of reef development carried out and: 
a decrease of 10 per cent. in the quantity 
of ore mined from reserves, ore reserves had 
been depleted by 10 :per-cent. compared with 
the previous..year. It was estimated. that 
the, Quantity of .ore lost, to, reserve, due io 
increase in the pay, limit, had been. no. less 
than 1,600,000. tons. 


EFFECTS OF STRIKE 


eo for the period January to April, 1947)" 
decreased - by» £290,945, as 2 

r which was almost entirely attri- 
butable to the effects of the ‘strike. : 


Fina annouficed certain changes 
in gold-min taxation. Firstly, the rate 
of taxation ‘had been reduced by 10 pér cent. 


ca ¢ at the 
end of each year. “Whilst welcoming thost 
cohecessions ‘as:'steps in the right ir 
should; however, emphasised that the: 
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per_ceat., which was still twice the rate 
applicable to industry in general, 


APPLICATION FOR LEASES 


the east side of the mine, workings 
wa airesty reached the southern boundary. 
ipplcateasca Board for 992 clams which 
ini ases Board for c which, 
if granted, would extend the. southern 
houndary to a position where the reef was 
estimated to lie at an approximate vertical 
of 10,000 feet. A cooling plant was 
in successful operation at No. 17 shaft and 
one was on order for; No. 16 shaft. To 
enable the ground south of the existing 
poundary to be explored it would be neces- 
sary to sink additional shafts and to instal 
additional cooling plants. That work would 
entail heavy capital expenditure before any 
jon would be possible from the area 
whence only a small margin of profit could 
be expected. 

Crown Mines had been honoured by a 
visit by the Royal Family in the course of 
their recent tour of South Africa. They 
had inspected part of the underground 
workings in No. 17 shaft section and sub- 
sequently had lunched informally at the 

managetr’s house, 

The report of the proceedings at the 
meeting would sppeer in. the press and 
copies could be obtained by sharcho'ders 
m application to the head office in Johan- 
wesburg or to the London secretaries. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 


CITY DEEP, LIMITED 


(incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


OPERATIONS RESTRICTED BY 
LABOUR SHORTAGE 


‘MR. G. V. RICHDALE ON THE 
POSITION 

Mr. G. V. Richdale, chairman, presided 
atthe annual meeting of City Deep, Limited 
a burg, on the 14th instant. 

Miter reviewing operations for 1946, the 
chairman said that total profit was £395,258. 
Dividends had absorbed £245,250, provision 
for taxation had amounted to £135,371, net 
Gem. tan on capital account had been 

¥, further provision made in respect of 
tlieosis outstanding liabilities had been 
£14,248, and there had been a transfer to 
qatingency reserve of £6,300, Capital ex- 
penditure incurred during the year had 
mounted to £7,763, mainly in connection 
with winding equipment for No. 5 shaft and 
ceca, to ne eabiye hospital. enn 

were offset sales of property which 
tlsed £4,774. : 


A FURTHER SALE 
Since the close of the year a further area 


imately 19.5 morgen of the com- 
freehold property on farms Doorn- 

| Malm No. 24 and Turffontein No. 21, 

mich ‘were not required for surface opera- 

tons, had been provisionally sold for the 
£150,000. In 


2. 








meeting and it would therefore 

before shareholders for approval 

is of a formal proposal which would 

itted to shareholders that day. The 
of Moffatview, in extent of about 

had been eee during the 
portions arm ek 
been 











Sihcosis Act, which provided 
sd swards to beneficiaries and 
ndants and for: special benefits for 
had come into operation on 
. The present value of addi- 
g liabilities incurred in the 

i be collected 


mines in proportion 
» had been determined at £8 


ty. 


LABOUR TROUBLES 


Operations had been restricted through- 
out the year by the acute shortage of 
European labour and to some extent also 
when shortage of native labour. In March, 
1946, and again in January, February and 
March of the current year, a section of 
European miners had come out on strike 
although there had been no matters in 
dispute between the strikers: and the mine 
management, the difficulties being ass purely 

iC mature concerning t airs of 
the Mineworkers’ Union. — Nevertheless, 
operations at the mine had been affected 
on both occasions with a consequential loss 
of toanage and. revenue. Furthermore, in 
August last year there had been a short 
strike among native. labourers employed on 
the mine, and that also had affected opera- 
tions adversely. 

_Tt was largely as a result of those labour 
disturbances and shortages that working 
costs. per ton milled had risen to the ab- 
normally high figure of 36s. 4d. and that 
profit per ton milled had fallen by 2s. 7d. 
~—from 10s. 6d. to 7s, Ild.. Footage 
developed during the year at 31,617 feet 
had been 3,506 feet lower than: during the 
previous year. Total payable ore dev 
during the year had been 709.900 tons 
valued at 6.5 dwts per ton... The available 
ore reserve had been re-estimated at Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, to be 3,318,000 tons of an 
average value. of 6.0 dwts over a stoping 
width of 41.1 ins. 

Available reserve showed a decrease of 
219,000 tons compared with the previous 
year’s figure, the value being 0.2) dwt 
higher and the width 1.6. ins. less.. The 
rise in working costs to which he had 
already referred had made it unprofitable 
to mine larger tonnages of marginal ore 
which. in former years. would have been 
payable. It was estimated that the quantity 
of ore which it had thus been necessary to 
exclude from the reserve was approximately 
140,000 tons, or 64 per cent. of the total 
cease compared with the previous year’s 

gure. . 


DEEP-LEVEL PROBLEMS 


Two years ago he had commented on 
the report of the committee appointed by 
the Government to consider technical and 
financial problems associated with deep-level 
mining. As shareholders knew, that was°a 
matter which was of particular interest to 
the company, and shareholders would be 
interested to learn that the board had 
recently applied for undermining rights of 
an additional area equal to about 472 mining 
claims adjacent to the southern boundary 
of the preserit mining area. It was expected 
that the main reef leader would lie at.a 
vertical depth of over 8,500 feet in. the 
majority of those proposed new claims, and 
it was not anticipated that any of the other 
gold-bearing reefs would be payable. 

The price of gold had increased from 
172s. 3d. to 172s. 6d. per ounce fine as from 
Jan’ 1, 1946. With effect from January 
1, 1947, there had been a further, alteration 
in the formula tax which was based on the 
ratio of profit to recovery. That alteration 
would benefit the company, and the com- 
pany also welcomed the Government’s 
decision regarding the redemption of capital 
expenditure at the increased rate of 22} per 
cent. per annum which was now applicable 
to the outstanding balance of all capital 
expenditure, irrespective of when it had 
been incurred, ; 

The. report of the proceedings at the 
meeting would be published in the press 
and copies could also be obtained on apptica- 
tion to the office in Joharinesburg or 
to the London secretaries. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


JAMES W. COOK. AND 


GOOD RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of this Com- 
pany was held, on the 9th instant, in London, 
Mr. W. J. Clarke, the. chairman, presiding, 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement :— 

The accounts we are now considering are 
those of the company’s Jubilee year. Once 
again results are good and indeed 
improvement on the previous year’s figures. 

ing the year there was a new issue in the 
form of 250,000 43 per cent..{1 cumulative 
preference shares, and the whole transaction 
has been successful. tag ' 

During the year we purchased a.lighretage 
business, which is continuing to earn a good 
return on the capital invested. . Our original 
lighterage department has been fully engaged 
but we are still short of craft. Our wharves 
have continued to be busy, and we are using 
to the utmest the accommodation. that -we 
have. .Our tanker fiecet of three vessels. has 
been returned from Ministry. of Transport 
"lynne bemoaiceeal i 

nr ulage, four our. companies 
passed under control in 1943, and were only 
released in August last. From the moment 
of de-control we found that our friends, old 
and new, have given us increasing support, 
which is a tfibute to the efficiency of our 
service: With regard.to the Transport Bill, 
we are as bitterly opposed to it as ever, not 
entirely because of the ‘injustice of the terms 
of purchase, but because we know that the 
operation of a fleet or fleets of lorries with 
even the slightest amount of red tape—which 
prevents the quickest turn-round of the 
vehicles—is bound to result in breakdown, 
It has been our policy to spread our interests. 
This we are continuing to do boldly, yet 
carefully. 

The report was adopted. 


AGRICULTURAL MORTGAGE 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


Speaking at the 18th annual general meet- 
ing in London, Mr E. J. Bunbury, M.-C 
chairman, said: The financial year ended 
on March 31, 1947, witnessed further expan- 
sion in our business, and £1,746,024 new 
loans granted, an ancrease of {636,296 over 
total completed in previous year, for 
£514,309 approved by directors are in course 
of completion. All borrowers in good stand~- 
ing at former 5 per cent and 4} per cent. 
rates of interest have been offered advantage- 
ous terms for conversion of loans to present 
34 per cent. rates, and £3,048,048 loans 
converted to date. ; 

ing the financial year legislation was 
introduced of utmost importance to all en- 
gaged in cultivation of the land. The Agricul- 
ture Bill in particular is designed to give 
greater stability to farming industry. 

1946 .harvest will long be remembered for 
appalling weather. In 1947 unprecedented 
snow, frost and flooding will telescope farm- 
ing year into fewer weeks and again bring 
into sharp relief difficulties of our major 


industry. . 

Despite all difficulties, dairy industry con- 
tinues to set up new records of production. 
Good work continues in establishment of. 
new erates farmers now regard this as 
pr arming expenditure, recognising 
that good grass is ee food for all farm live- 
er ee and Ae es 
eggs is now © the 
credit facilities are available in case of poultry, 
farms constituting proper economic units as 
- farms devoted to crop and livestock pro- 

uction. ; 

The Government's recent economic survey, 
brought us face to face with-the gravity of; 
the situation and we must concentrate in 
ever increasing degree on efficient produc- 
tion of food and reduce strain on our very 
limited dollar resources. 
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ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS 
CORPORATION, LIMITED 


FRESH ORE BODIES 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR EDWARD L, 
SPEARS’S REVIEW 


The 50th ordinary general meeting of 
Ashanti Goldfields Corporation Limited, was 
held, in London, on the 8th instant. The 
following are points from the speech of the 
chairman: Major-General Sir Edward L. 
Spears, K.B.E., CB. MC. 


Accounts : Reserves amounted to £630,137, 
and creditors to £54,623. On the assets side 
expenditure on plant, machinery and. build- 
ings and main shaft had been less than depre- 
tiation. Sundry debtors were less by £68,000, 
‘The value of stores and plant increased by 
£77,366. 

Investments: Investments in gilt-edged 
securities were at £902,211. Shares in other 
companies were less by £92,279 owing to 
sales. The total market value of their in- 
vestments was £1,850,076. 


Tax reserve certificates and cash were less 
by £50,000 and £274,350 respectively, due to 
Increase in investments. 

Bullion Reserve ; The bullion reserve was 
now shown on the accounts to comply with 
the Cohen Committee’s recommendation. 
The reserve was no new departure, as it 
enabled them to maintain regular monthly 
declarations. 

Costs : Working costs were higher, partly 
because of an increase in the price of stores 
and spare parts, and partly because the out- 
put of the African employees had not risen 
with their wages. 


Mechanisation, to save labour, was being 
considered to counter this. 


Closed-down Mines: The final payment 
on closéd-down mines amounted to £85,174. 

Balance : The interim and final dividend, 
and the Jubilee cash bonus, together with 
income tax, required £727,409. Deferred 
repairs needed £93,832, and £5,000 was trans- 
ferred to the pension fund, leaving a balance 
of £212,941, 


WORKING 


New shafts: Owing tothe .war,. sinking 
in the main shaft had been postponed. ‘They 
were, however, going to. sink. an internal 
hats: to explore the main reef below No, 32 
eve 


Plans for the new north shaft were: well 
forward. It would go down to No. 32 level, 
and connect with a crosscut from the internal 
shaft. 

Frésh Ore-bodies : They had found high- 
grade ore in two shoots on No. 32 level, 
instead of the single ore-body on higher 
levels. Dr N. R. Junner, late director of 
the Gold Coast Geological Survey, had 
reported on the mine for them, and said that 
geological conditions at the bottom of the 
mine were the same as on higher levels, and 
that the ore-bodies would probably live to 
great depths. 

New Plant ; Good progress had been made 
with the erection of the new wet treatment 
plant.. It should be working before the end 


of the : could then gradually in- 
crease dheir ahronaht oe and eer nee 


in the Sansu and Blackies areas. Now they 
had to find out their size, and whether their 
gold content justified working. 
Ore Reserves: Ore Reserves 
= tons of an average value of 
wt. 


Stores: There had been difficulties in 
deliveries, and shipping time-tables were 
often erratic. This had been partly overcome 
by establishing an Engineers’ Department in 
their London Office, to hasten and synchro- 
nise deliveries. 

Staff: Morale on the mine was very fine. 
They had a splendid staff and everyone was 
cheerful, though the priority granted to 
Officials’ wives for passages was a real 
grievance. The African Staff was contented, 
and appreciated the Corporation’s efforts to 
improve their conditions. 

Quarterly Reports : Quarterly progress re- 
ports would be resumed at the end of June. 


were 
21.1 


UNF AIR DIVIDEND TAX 


New Dividend Tax: This was an unfair 
tax, particularly to gold mining. The Chan- 
celior preferred profits to be ploughed back 
rather than distributed, and industry would be 
willing to plough back more if times were 
less uncertain. But industry was pardonably 
shy of a measure which might be intended 
to fatten it for the altar of nationalisation. 
They were not like a manufacturing concern, 
which widened its scope by enlarging its 
plant. They produced an essential com- 
modity, gold, from a wasting asset, a mine, 
and there was mo sense in investing in more 
machinery ‘than was needed. They would 
hope that the Chancellor. would re-read: his 
own work, “The Principles of Public 
Finance,” in which he had said .such taxes 
were bad, and repeal this unsound and unjust 
measure. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





BIBIANI (1927) LIMITED 
OUTPUT INCREASE EXPECTED 


MAJOR-GENERAL SIR EDWARD 
SPEARS’S ADDRESS 


The twentieth ordinary general meeting 
of Bibiani (1927) Limited, was held in Lon- 
don on 8th instant. 

The following are points from the speech 
of the chairman, Major-General Sir Edward 
L. Spears, K.B.E., C.B., M.C. 

Accounts: Creditors were at £59,340, 
£10,391, less than last year. In the case of 
main shafts and of plant, machinery and 
buildings, the accounts now showed expen- 
diture since the inception of the company, 
Jess depreciation over the same~ period. 
Mines development at £141,825 showed an 
increase Of £10,194, while stores and ‘plant 
on hand was at £250,185, an increase of 
£30,173... Sundry. debtors were . more, by 
£18,000. Eas 

Investments: Investments in British Gov- 
ernment Securities were up by £100,000. 
This accounted for the decrease of £134,000 
im. tax reserve certificates. and cash, at 


Bullion Reserve: The chairman had dealt 
with this in his speech at the Ashanti Gold- 
fields Corporation. ~ 
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Closed-down Mines: The inal 
for closed-down mines amounted to (ose 
and -provision for income tax amounted to 
£187,416. £13,409 worth of obsolete stores 
had been written off, and provision for 
deferred repairs and the staff a 
scheme made, amounting to 48,1 
£10,500 respectively. This bee a tae 
of £136,863 to be carried forward, 


F 


WORKING 


Tonnage treated: The amount of 
duced had. increased in spite Ape 
reduc aie the grade.of ore. It was 

current year to increase 
nage to the mills to counter the rie a 

Development: Development foota; 
increased from 12,737 ft. to 15,050 ft. 1 
Shaft South had been sunk to No..14 
me Emcee ~~ No. 12 level, 

ving connect tw 

5, © shafts was 


g oag83 


ape? 


DR. JUNNER’S REPORT 


Dr. Junner, late director of the Gold Coast 
Geological Survey, had inspected the mine 
and reported that as they went deeper they 
would pass out of the present less productive 
Fee nag se oony shguld ersie in 
depth. He had also found a “ crush-zone ” 
on No pod Pope he ee 

. 1 an evels. i i 
ane FE S was being 


Diamond drilling from No. 10 level had 
located payable ore to the east. Cross-cutting 
had confirmed this, and so far 150 ft. of ore 
had. been proved, of average mine-grade with 
neither wall exposed and both ends payable. 


Extraction: At 91.1. per cent. extraction 
had again improved, 

Water Supply: Work was in hand on a 
65,000,000 on reservoir. They were 
awaiting excavating machinery from the US 
to enable the work to be completed. 


Welfare: They were now providing the 
Africans with the best possible food at the 
lowest price, which was much appreciated. 
The departmental committee of African em- 
ployees were working well, enabling the 
management to keep in touch with the 
workers. On his visit to the mine during 
the year, he had received a number of depu- 
tations of African employees, who had 
demonstrated the happy relationship between 
management and workers, Enlargements 
and improvements had been made to the 
African Club, where he had been present at 
some very successful functions. 


Staff Assurance: The scheme to provide 
additional security for the European staff 
was now complete, and. they had a_ bulk 
policy of assurance on the lives of the staff, 

very man’s family would be pes if 
any misfortune befell him, and he would 
receive a Jump sum on retiring, after the 
date the policy. matured 

Passages for Wives: The only thing that 
marred the happiness of the European com- 
munity was the difficulty of obtaining pas- 
sages for wives. Although we were no fonger 
at war, the Government still controlled 55 
per cent. of all passages. Furthermore, 

ugh missionaries, etc., played a valuable 
part in the Government’s educational scheme, 
their passages were provided out of the non- 
Official quota. He coul 
for giving officials a quota so large that even 
their c ’s. murses could travel, 
there was. seldom accommodation for the 
wives of the business community. 

Staff: Difficulties due to the war were 

deal being overcome, thanks to theif 

staff, 


darterly reports : Publication of 
re ret was ce ot tae 
une. 
__The report and accounts were unanimous! 
adopted. | 
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/)S0SPILLERS /LIMITED 4111.) /\: 


MILLING INDUSTRY STILL’ CONTROLLED 
NEED. FOR RETURN TO FREE MARKETS 
FLOUR OUTPUT EXCEEDS, PRE-WAR LEVELS 
SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON’S SURVEY 


The sixtieth annual ordinary general meet- 
ing of Spillers, Limited, will be held; on the 
30th instant, at the Abercorn Rooms, Great 
“astern Hotel, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, the Rt. Hon. Sir Malcolm A. 
Robertson, P.C.,, G.C.M.G., K.B.E.,. circu- 
lated with the report and accounts :— 

. This is the last occasion on which I shall 
preside over the annual general meeting of 
the company, as I shall retire next September 
under the age limit prescribed in the articles 
of association. I: has been a great privilege 
‘and pleasure to act as chairman of your com- 
pany, and I am most grateful to the stock- 
holders, to my colleagues on the board, and 
to the managers, staff and workpeople for the 
continued and wholehearted support which 
they have given to me throughout the 17 
years that I have occupied that office. I shall 
carry with me into retirement the pleasantest 
memories of a very happy association and the 
knowledge that the affairs of your company 
will be ably looked after by the present 
board. 


CHANGES ON THE BOARD 


~ Some formal reorganisation has been made 
within the board as intimated last year. Sir 
Norman Vernon and Mr Wilfred Vernon 
have been appointed managing directors ; Sir 
Archibald Forbes has been appointed finance 
director; and Mr MHosegood and Mr 
Whittaker bave been appointed executive 
directors. 

‘dam glad to inform you that the board 
has unanimously invited Mr Arthur Whittaker 
to become chairman when I retire and he 
has accepted this invitation. Mr Whittaker 
has had a unique and distinguished career, 
and, having joined the company as a boy 47 
years ago, he is familiar with every aspect of 
its business. I am sure you will agree that 
there could be no happier choice, and will 
" ssociate yourselves with his colleagues and 
myself in congratulating both him and the 
_ @mpany and wishing him the success in 

office which I am certain he will achieve. 

An invitation is being extended to Mr 
Humphrey B. Vernon, M.C., at present our 
general manager for the North-West Area, to 

joi the board in the autumn of this year. 

Mr Vernon has spent 26 years in the com- 
“Pity’s service, and he is well fitted by his 
‘perience and ability to undertake the wider 
8 ilities which he will assume on 
a director. 

AS you know, we agreed, at the special 
 ‘Mquest of the Government, to release Sir 
en. Forbes from his executive duties to 

first chairman of the Iron and Steel 

Bown aM organisation set up by agreement 
_ Steen the Government and that industry. 








MS feel pleased and proud that one of our 
 Qlikagues should have been chosen for this 
~ Mportant task. 

Mr Wilfred Vernon has ee elected _ 


mt of the National Association, 
Hh and Irish Millers, and will become 


president next month. We are delighted that 
this signal honour should have been con- 
ferred upon one of our number by the mill- 
ing industry and wish Mr Vernon a highly 
successful period of office. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


I now pass to the accounts for the year 
ended January 31, 1946. On this occasion 
you have before you, in addition to the usual 
accounts of the company, consolidated 
accounts of the parent company and its sub- 
sidiaries. Both sets of accounts are still ap- 

imate in the sense that the results of the 
ur milling operations carried on under 
Government control are still subject to final 
agreement with the Ministry of Food, and 
this in turn delays a final determination of 
the taxation position. Satisfactory progress 
continues to be made with the ascertainment 
of these figures, but you will appreciate that 
the matter is aff by circumstances out- 
side the company’s control. | Although the 
directors would have preferred to submit the 
first consolidated accounts upon a less pro- 
visional basis, they felt that there was now 
sufficient information available to present a 
reasonably accurate picture of the position 
of the Group as a whole to the stockholders. 
This has accordingly been done with the 
foregoing reservation. 


The fixed operating assets of the parent 
company stand at £2,432,000 and those of the 
Group as a whole at £3,503,000, in both cases 
after providing for depreciation and obso- 
lescence, but before making any adjustment 
for war damage. Their replacement value 
would be considerably higher to-day, and the 
mounting cost of capital construction is of 
material significance, since the replacement of 
these assets is, in the ultimate, essential to 
the continuity of operations. The directors 
have concluded that further account must be 


taken of the increased level of capital cost in. 


providing for depreciation and obsolescence, 
and have accordingly increased the annual 
provision in the accounts of the parent com- 
pany from £200,000 to £275,000, as shown 
in the profit and loss account. 

Moreover, the directors would like to em- 
phasise that not only this factor, but the 
whole question of trading margins, must be 
reviewed in relationship to the general rise 
in price levels and the additional capital 
which will have to be employed to maintain 
the same scale of operations. The increase 
in the item for investments in subsidiary 
companies in the parent company’s balance- 
sheet represents the cost of acquiring new in- 
terests after taking credit for certain sales 
and surpluses on realisation of other interests 
and assets. 


STRONG POSITION 


The net surplus of current assets over 
current liabilities and provisions is £3,607,000 
in the case of. the parent company and 
£4,786,000 for the Group as.a whole—a posi- 
tion of considerable strength. 


It has ea aeene bad debt and 
investment reserves © parent company 
can now be amalgamated with the general 
reserve, which, with the addition of an appro- 
priation of £50,000 from the profit.and loss 
account for the year ended January 31, 1946, 
now: stands. at, £1,25 . The insurance 
reserve. remains. as eat £500,000, A 
new reserve against investments in subsidiary 
companies has been created by transferring 
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companies in respect of periods) down to 
January 31, 1945, and amounting to £500,000. 
The total surplus in the way of. reserves and 
undistributed profits is -£3,717,000 for the 
parent company. .and. £4,362,000 -for the 
— ar ne to saansame — 
to’ i surplus em in 
business on the basis: af book values. is just 
over £8} million applicable to members of 
the parent compen? and with just undera 
further £1,000, applicable to minority 
shareholders—i.e., nearly £94 million in all. 


RESULT OF YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


Dealing now with the earnings for the year 
ae eae on are be seen that 
the trading surplus parent company 
(before providing for depreciation and obso- 
lescence) and the income from outside invest- 
ments are approximately the same as for the 
previous year. After bringing in dividends 
from subsidiary companies in respect of their 
oo ending on or within the year to 

anuary 31, 1946, and making the necessary 
provisions for depreciation and obsolescence 
and income-tax, the net ope to the 
appropriation account is |; aS against 
£314,000. Of this £279,000 is absorbed by 
the dividends already approved and paid for 
the year, leaving £94,000, of which it is pro- 
posed that £50,000 should be transferred to 
the general reserve and the balance of £44,000 
added to the carry forward, i this 
£267,000. 


The consolidated net earnings of the Group 
for the same period, after providing for de- 
preciation and taxation, amounted to 
£417,000. Appropriations for dividends and 
reserves accoumt for £341,000 and the con- 
solidated ren — carried aoe in the 
accounts of parent subsidiary com- 
panies is £389,000. 

I have explained to you in previous years 
that, since the outbreak of war, the parent 
company has drawn nothing material from 
the subsidiary companies by way of dividend. 
The directors: considered this the appro- 
priate policy, hot only because of the diffi- 
culty of ascertaining’ the fegults of the sub- 
sidiary companies urder the control arrange- 
ments, but also because of the desir- 
ability of conserving resources to meet the 
heavy constructional and re-equipment pro- 
gramme which lay ahead, and to provide 
against the uncertainties of trading in these 
times. The conservation of the profits earned 
by the subsidiary companies down to January 
31, 1945, is not affected by the special divi- 
dends declared thereout, and amounting to 
£502,000 net, since these merely represent a 
transfer from reserves in the subsidiary com- 
panies’ accounts to the new reserve of 
£500,000 in the parent company’s accounts, 
to which I have already referred. The balance 
of some £2,000 has been credited to the 
provision for contingencies in the parent 
company. 


DIVIDEND AND BONUS 


Having reviewed the consolidated results 
down to January 31, 1946, and having regard 
to the extent of the ploughing back of re- 
soutces which it has been the company’s 
policy to follow for many years, the directors 
consider that a stage has now been 
when the oa profits of & 

y should be supplemented | 
ae those of the subsidiaries, and further 
that the stockholders should now derive some 
direct return from the continued and sub- 


I hope that the state of the company’s 
affairs as portray¢d in these accounts will, 
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commend rose a the en wae Tr 
think we can justly . com- 
pany’s record of savtet teas te vate and 
in war. Today, we labour under the 
anxieties deriving from the economic conse- 
quences of the war, not least of which is the 
inevitable frustration of enterprise resulting 
from existing shortages of wer, 
materials and foreign exchange, and re- 
sulting need for their rationing by Govern- 
ment, 


GOVERNMENT PURCHASES 


The milling industry itself continues to 
operate under control, and this will remain in 
being at least until 1948.. This is inescapable 
under current conditions, but your directors 
will continue to press for its relaxation at the 
earliest practicable moment as we remain con- 
vinced that this industry can only be.operated 
economically and efficiently in the long term 
by the restoration of free markets, and a 
return to trading under full competitive con- 
ditions. I would, in particular, record our 
grave concern regarding the disposition to 
purchase wheat and grain under long-term 
contracts between Governments. 


I have to report that a little progress has 
been made with the obtaining of the necessary 
licences to carry out reconstruction of capa- 
city destroyed during the war, but only to the 
extent of aratory work in certain in- 
stances. delay in the ability to proceed 
with the work continues to be a main source 
of anxiety. Our output of flour continues 


to exceed the pre-war level, but restrictions 


principally concerning the sup of raw 
materials still affect the output of other com- 
modities. 

On your behalf and that of the board I 
should like to commend most highly the 
manner in which all our managers, staff and 
workpeople have carried out their duties dur- 
ing the past year, and our best thanks are due 
to them all 


SIMMS MOTOR UNITS, 
LIMITED 
OVERFLOWING ORDER BOOK 


The twenty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
ing of Simms Motor Units, Limited, was held, 
on the Z0th instant, in London, Mr Tom 
Thornycroft (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated speech :— 

During the past year we have been faced 
with many difficulties, even more than I 
thought possible. We have had a general 
shortage of raw material throughout «the 
country. This has made it impossible to 
obtain supplies within reasonable time or 
with any certainty of delivery. 

We have purchased the buildings erected 
for the company by the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production and the Admiralty. One of these 
buildings, which was erected for the manu- 
facture of Simms’ aero magneto, which 
proved to be the finest aero magneto during 
the war, has mow been converted for the 
poo of fuel injection suerte there 

wor 


ing 4 great future in this 
The selling price of our products is on 
the average about 40 per cent. above 


re-war; the cost of our purchased supplies ~ 


s increased to a far greater extent than this 
and the cost of labour is nearly double; 
therefore you will see that we have made 
definite progress in the efficiency of our 
i cant orders for a long tim, 

€ at present a time 
ahead, and the only limitation to our pro- 
duction during ie Wee year, and for the 


The annual general meeting of Pinchin, 
Johnson and Company, Limited, was held, on 
the 20th instant, at Tigbourne Court, Witley, 
Surrey. Mr C. G. Heywood (the chair- 
man) presided. 

The directors’ report stated that all sub- 
sidiary companies in Great Britain had been 
liquidated during the year and the accounts 
now presented showed a consolidated posi- 
tion. The 1946 net profit figure and the total 
value of sales both represented a record in 
the history of the company, whilst the volume 
of production was successfully maintained in 
spite of various continued difficulties and 
scarcity of certain raw materials. : 

Exports showed a very considerable in- 
crease and all overseas units continued to 
operate successfully and expand their busi- 


The chairman’s statement was as fol- 
lows :—Last year I emphasised very particu- 
larly the fact that the demands for our pro- 
ducts were enormous, but that the limiting 
factor to our productivity was in the raw 
I ventured to make 
certain suggesticns in that statement to the 
effect that during the shortage of raw material 
there should be certain directives to our 
industry that would at least ensure the full 
operation of the manufacturing industries 
that are dependent upon the paint industry 
for surface coatings because, not only was 
great employment given to the operatives 
engaged in manufacturing industries, but on 
the export of the manufactured 
this country’s importation policy depended. 


material availability. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE INDUSTRY 


I would state that the surface coating at 
the end of industrial effort is just as impor- 
tant in the national economy, as power is, 
as a motivating force, at the beginning. 

Of equal importance, possibly, to the 
“manufacturing industries are the tran 
facilities of the country, whether they be 
road, rail, sea, or air, all of which are large 
consumers of paint and varnish products. 
Some of these paint and varnish products are 
essential even to the functioning of trans- 
port ; for example, electrical energy is in- 
capable of being produced or harnessed unless 
insulation is forthcoming, and your company 
is one of the largest specialist suppliers of 
insulating products in the United Kingdom. 

Obviously, too, the condition of rolling 
stock, through the enforced neglect of. re- 
painting during the past seven years, requires 
now almost a complete removal of the exist- 
ing paintwork and a repainting schedule from 
the bottom upwards. All this is quite apart 
and distinct from the new construction that 
is needed in order to bring our transport 
facilities up to date.and in line with modern 


URGENT DEMANDS 
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PINCHIN, JOHNSON AND) COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


RECORD SALES AND PROFITS 
FURTHER EXPANSION 
MR C. G. HEYWOOD’S STATEMENT 


not been as fast as in the industrial and 
transport fields. 

The second great industry is, of course, 
the specialist industry that deals with manu- 
facturing and industrial surface coats, Here 
the demands of mass productions have been 
for functional properties of rapid drying, 
great adhesion, high durability, and other 
factors, all of which have been met by the 
progressive technical development which has 
taken place in paint technology, 

The third division is that specialist division 
that deals with the needs of the transporta- 
tion industries. Here, obviously, there have 
been rapid strides in technical progress to 
make more durable and quicker drying pro- 
ducts, in line with the greater stress to which 
transportation equipment is now subjected. 


COMMODITY BOTTLE-NECKS 


Concerning the raw material situation, we 
have found it highly desirable, with our 
unique organisation covering so much of the 
world, to check up the economic trends, by 
which means we are able to forecast that 
point at which the present bottlenecks are 
likely to dissolve away. It is desirable that 
the clearance of bottlenecks be gradual and 
balanced, and not merely on one or other 
of the available commodities, leaving an ill- 
balanced position with other commodities 
still in short supply. One important non- 
commodity in short supply is containers. 
Paint and varnish are not products that can 
be packaged in cartons and paper bags. This 
point should be recognised when shortages 
of tinplate affect many industries, because 
there are many industries that need not pack 
their product, for home distribution, in tin- 
plate at all. If this fact were considered, 
and sensible executive action taken, one of 
the present bottlenecks of the paint industry 
would be at least brought into reasonable 
Proportions, . 

_The principal commodity bottlenecks to 
higher productivity in the paint industry are 
unquestionably those caused by drying oils 
and white pigments, Drying oils are in- 
directly the product of agricultural activi 
in the main, and it has been quite a s 
for us in this industry to realise how little 
of the Empire has been surveyed for the 
cultivation of oil seeds or oil beans or oil 
nuts, the extract or crush of which would 
have added to the drying oil position, and 
rendered us partly, if not entirely, inde- 
pendent of non-Empire sources of supply. 


COMPANY’S TECHNICAL ACHIEVEMENT 


but we are workin: w on processes 
eliminate ‘cundesitable elements “from these 


non-drying and semi-drying 
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research, and it is in these recent develop- 
ments that we see the rewatd for our.con- 
‘oyed expenditure. Fortunately, too, that 
licy that motivates our research 
workers, wherein nothing is permitted to be 
passed unless the time and durability factors 
ge worked out from actual facts, leads us to 

most useful exper'ments. We. have 
juilt test stations which are probably without 

ior i ld today. We have marine 
jest stations as well as land stations and also 
have the use Of a small public railway with 
miniature gauge whose rolling stock is exclu- 
gvely placed at our disposal for experimental 
resting of developments and improvements 
on our standard practices. 

All this keeps our applied research—as dis- 
inct.from fundamental—on very practical 
jines and gives our selling force immense 
confidence in the merits of the goods we 


produce. 

Im addition to this activity in the UK., 
we have parallel activity taking place in the 
jgboratories Of our associate and subsidiary 
aterprises on the Continent. India, Australia, 
America and South America. From this you 
wil see how we are able, accurately, I think, 
i forecast the shape of things to come, and 
the economic trends, in so far as our raw 
material supplies are concerned. 


FURTHER EXPANSION 


Jam pleased to state tha in the year 1946 
gecompieted very successful arrangements in 
South Africa, since when we have acquired 
the unissued ordinary share capital at an 
sonomic figure of the firm of Herbert Evans 
wd Company, Limited, of Johannesburg, 
ad, with that company as partners, we have 
fomed a new company known as Pinchin, 

and Associates (South Africa) Pty., 

to make certain § specialities in 
Africa and to make available, through our 
operations, the technique which is ours, to 
Herbert Evans and Co, 

We believe this will prove a most success- 
ful overseas set-up, and when other exten- 
sons Which we intend to develop are com- 
pete, We can say that we have covered every 
ttritory in the present worth-while paint 


Fes 


We feel: that our policy of major invest- 
mnt outside Great Britain should be 
directed largely to the Empire, and we are 
ing our developments on those lines. 
ealso recognise and realise the tremendous 
technical resources which are available to us 
fom our associates in America, and shall, if 
possible, increase our commitments in that 
quntry, knowing full well that such invest- 
mat will bring us not only financial return 
ta highly technical co-operation at all times. 
As with other partnerships, we consider 
cuslves extremely fortunate in the choice 


of our ers there. 

Me car 1945 we also completed de- 
whpment arrangements with our Swiss 
faiaership. This littl country, with its 
Mie economic outlook, contributes not a 
on technical resources, quite apart 
fom the financial return on our investment. 

RECORD NET PROFITS 


A great deal still remains wp pectost our, 
. dom organisation. ettable 

Us with the rehabilitation of our lost 

. and extensions. This company, as 
Mu know, did a tremendous share of the 


‘ulwar paint effort and yet, at the same 
a grievous harm. in plant and 


weaing specifically with the accounts for 
= Jear, it should be noted that the net 
MS and sales, both for home and 


ree the highest ever 
,of course, perfect! that, in addi- 
ri aaink iaalooe ee aitate 
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During the war, asa very conservative 
policy, we reduced the divi on. 
Orc shares to approximately one-half, 
rede ia a — net return to 

when taxation increase and the 
reduced purchasing power of the d are 
a ito account. It now affords us con- 
siderable ‘Satisfaction to recommend a divi- 
dend which will compensate somewhat for 
the sacrifices of the past. At this point I 
feel it a ate to tell you that all the 
company’s workers and staff received a 
ay bonus on their wages and salaries 
or 1946, which your company was 
pleased to pay in December last. It was well 
received by all. 


OVERSEAS SURVEY 


With regard to the future, I am disturbed 

at the loss of markets to many British indus- 
tries, simply because many of the countries 
formerly importers of British goods are now 
themselves taking steps to employ their own 
labour in the secondary industries, 
_ This is an economic trend which it is 
impossible to ignore, but it does mean the 
loss of certain types of consumer exports from 
this country, On the other hand I fully 
believe that if Britain will produce highly 
skilled products of design and craftsmanship 
they will always be exported and be readily 
received into consumer markets in spite of 
the trend towards national self-sufficiency in 
those markets. 
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In this field I am_ sure your company is 


on the right lines by establish- 
= eee and ein Soren 


overseas, whilst at the same time using every 
endeavour to export more and more goods of 
as high a grade as possible. 


ENCOURAGING OUTLOOK 
In closing my review for the year I 
take the opportunity of thanking aft the com- 
pany’s employees, management’ staff, and 
workers, for the grand way in which 
have pulled together for the welfare of 
conc 


erned. 

Regarding 1947, you will notice from the 
accounts that your directors have appro- 
asses £100,000, after tax, to provide for 

which may have accrued during the 
stoppage occasioned by the unfortunate fuel 
crisis. This is an amount which I feel con- 
fident will amply meet the situation, especi- 
ally as I am glad to be able to inform yor 
that within two weeks of our factories re- 
suming work after the stoppage -p: i 
had recovered to pre-stoppage proportions 
This is very encouraging for the future. 

The report and accounts for the year 1946 
were adopted, and a final dividend of 15 per 
cent. and 5 per cent. bonus (both less tax) 
was declared on the Ordinary shares, making 
a total of 25 per cent., less tax, for the year, 
against 15 per cent. for 1945, 

The retiring directors were re-elected: and 
the auditors reappointed. 





STEEL BROTHERS AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTINUED PROGRESS 


CONDITIONS IN FAR EAST 


MR J. K. MICHIE ON REPARATIONS 


The fifty-sixth annual ordinary general 
meeting of Steel Brothers and Company, 
Limited, will be held, 9n the 29th instant, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, Lon- 
don, E.C. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman and managing director, Mr J. K. 
Michie, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts;— 


A year of painful post-war adjustment has 
gone by since I last addressed you, and I 
am happy to be able to report that in our 
case it was also one of continued progress 
towards the re-establishment of the company’s 
financial position and trading activities. 

On December 31, 1946, dividends on the 
£800,000 six per cent. cumulative first pre- 
ference stock were brought up to date by 
payments for the three years in arrear. We 
also paid dividends on the £1,000,000 seven 
and a half per cent, cumulative second pre- 
ference stock for the years 1942 and 1943, 
leaving three years in arrear. The accounts 
now before you show how this was made 
possible. It was largely accomplished by our 
own exertions, but we also had the benefit 
of recoveries of trading assets in Burma and 
further payments against our claims undet 
the Burma War Risks (Goods) Insurance 
Scheme, totalling in all nearly £75,000. Our 
losses in trading assets, as you will see, are 
now reduced to £776,876 from the original 
figure of £919,818, In all the circumstances, 
the results are satisfactory for, as you know, 
until. well into the year we were only in 
process of getting back to Burma and, as was 


inevitable, this major operation also carried 


with it very considerable expenditure. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


In Burma we have carried out the parts and 
functions allotted to us under the agricultural, 
timber, and importing projects inaugurated 
by the Government of Burma, mainly as 
agents of the Government, and we have en- 
gaged in trading wherever that was permitted 
and possible. In this country, in India and 
Ceylon, in. Palestine, Syria and Lebanon 
directly and through our subsidiaries our 
established agency and trading activities were 
vigorously pursued. In Siam our subsidiary 
company reopened its office in Bangkok and 
we continued to share in the Siam rice buy- 
ing agency appointed by the Ministry of 
Food. Each contributed its quota to the 
total result. 


A fresh departure was the opening of an 
office in Hongkong, partly to re-establish and 
to develop our China business previously car- 
Tied on from Kunming via Burma, but also 
with the object of widening the scope of our 
business, office has also been opened in 
Milan primarily in connection with our Near 
Eastern business. Nowhere have conditions 
been easy, and it says much for your staff 
at home and overseas that these figures can 
be presented. 


Both in Burma and India the transition 
from the old status as part of the Empire 
to a new national politicAl stature as yet not 
clearly defined—except that full freedom has 
been offered—is in process. We believe that 
sonpid business capable of finding and 
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to both countries and these services we 
continue to offer. ‘ 
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The danger of too enthusiastic a pursuit of 
this aim lies in the possibility of measures 
being taken in the name of nationalism 
which would be to the long term disadvan- 
tage of the country or countries concerned. 


QUESTION OF WAR DAMAGE 


The question of war damage compensation 
for losses in Burma is I regret still un- 
resolved but at long last an assessing com- 
mission was set up in Burma in January 
of this year and its report on the extent 
of the damage should now not be long 
delayed. Most recent news is that the 
commission hope to make an interim report 
in July. We must hope that consideration 
of the basis of settlement will be arrived 
at before the end of this year. It is now 
over five years since our losses were suffered 
and nearly two since Burma was liberated 
from the Japanese, so we can hardly be 
accused of a oe the bie _ The 
promise in princip e is jesty’s 
Government in 1943 still stands and there 
is no doubt that in the interests of Burma 
and this country a settlement is a matter 
of urgency. To many of the sufferers it is 
more than that: it is vital and to all a 
matter of common justice. The figure of 
trading losses I have given is only a small 
part of our claim in respect of the parent 
company and its subsidiaries and a settle- 
ment is therefore essential to our pros- 
perity and to the interests of the preferred 
ordinary and deferred ordinary shareholders 
who are still carrying the burden of com- 
plete loss of income. 


GOVERNMENT'S ATTITUDE 


We must rely on the good faith of our 
Government and particularly on the prin- 
ciple governing war damage losses in this 
country as laid down by Lord Simon, the 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, when 
inter alia he said in the House of Commons 
on January 31, 1939: “The general prin- 
ciple which the Government think should be 
applied is that such loss or injury ought not 
to be treated as merely the concern of those 
who directly suffer it, but must be regarded 
as falling upon the community as a whole 
and consequently as constituting a proper 
subject for compensation from public funds. 
In other words, the loss ought not to be left 
to lie where it happens to fall.” It is, I 
think, opportune and appropriate to remind 
ourselves and the Government of the spirit 
of the promise made to the Hay Committee 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies in 
a letter dated Jaguary 12, 1943. This letter 
was in reply to one in which Sir John Hay 
asked for a more clearly defined statement 


NOTICES 


PPLICATIONS are invited for. the. post of CHIEF EXECUTIVE 
DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 
Board has been set up to undertake the re-planning of Lagos and its 


OFFICER, LAGOS 


than that of qualified intention previously 
given on October 27, 1942. 

The appropriate extract from His Majesty’s 
Government's reply reads as follows: “As 
regards the request that His Majesty's 
Government should in cenjunction with the 
local goverriments assume _ responsibility 
for all loss and damege not recoverable 
under any insurance schemes, the assurance 
quoted in the letter of October 27th 1s an 
undertaking of the most far-reaching charac- 
ter to which your committee appear to fail 
entirely to attribute the weight which it 
deserves.” We must believe that this para- 
oa means what it says. As readers of 

nsard will have seen, the two extracts 
I have made were quoted by Mr Walter 
Fletcher, MP, in his contribution to the 
debate on Burma on May 2nd. _ In that 
debate others, particularly Mr R. A. Butler, 
also put forward the case for war damage 
compensation, so that we at least know it is 
being kept well before His Majesty’s 
Government. 


THE OUTLOOK 

In these uncertain times it is dangerous 
to try to forecast future prospects. All I 
can say is that if no unforeseeable disabili- 
ties or restraints are put upon us we hope 
during 1947 to make further steady progress. 
But Burma’s agriculture is still very far from 
being on its feet and as our rice business and 
the trade and industry of our subsidiary, the 
Consolidated Cotton and Oil Mills, Ltd., 
depend on agricultural produce for their raw 
materials and their turnover, the full revival 
of these parts of our business is, I fear, still 
some years away. On the other hand, we 
have certain extensions of our business in 
train. Recently we acquired Strand Hotel, 

n as an investment and we are also 
taking a majority interest in a company now 
being formed to run it as a business. As 
hotel accommodation in Rangoon is small 
in comparison with meeds, prospects are 
reasonably good, 

There is one point arising out of the 
Budget proposals just announced to which 
I wish to draw attention. N.D.C. has been 
abolished and a “ profits tax” of ls. in the 

on undistributed profits and 2s. 6d. in the 

on all distributed profits has been 
imposed. As this tax is not recoverable 
from Preference and Preferred Ordinary 
dividends it will all fall on the Deferred 
Ordinary shareholders, This does not affect 
them immediately as—unfortunately—we 
cannot pay them dividends, but when we 
can, their yield will be reduced by 5 per 
cent. per annum, not because of the inci- 
dence of the profits tax on their own divi- 
dends but because of the amount payable at 
2s. 6d. in the £ on the £183,000 per annum 


NIGERIA, The 
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the greatest risk may help to bring home to 
him that the tax is very hi iscrimina. 
tory and inequitable. Our staff has cop. 
tinued to work with their usual whole 
hearted enthusiasm and will undoubtedly 
make the utmost use of any opportunities of 
furthering our business that may come their 
way. 


. 





JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 
GOOD RESULTS AND PROSPECTS 


The forty-second annual general meeting 
of Johnson & Phillips, Limited, was held in 
London, on the 22nd instant. 

Mr. G. Leslie Wates, J.P., chairman and 
joint managing director, said that the re. 
sults presented were satisfactory and the 
net profit was among the best they had r- 
ported. The immediate prospects were good; 
nevertheless, the long-term position of their 
industr} as a whole gave the board some 
anxiety. The conduct of a manufacturing 
business such as theirs had become increas- 
ingly difficult throughout 1946. Even those 
difficulties had since been overshadowed, and 
it was impossible to say whether they had 
yet reached their peak. Their order book 
was the largest in the history of the company, 
but shortages of material and labour had 
been such that there had been no possibility 
of accelerating output to keep pace with the 
increasing volume of business being 
to them. 

The demand for electrical products cer- 
tainly seemed almost limitless at the moment, 
but they must envisage the time when Cen- 
tral Europe would again be producing and 
when tive great industries of the U.S.A, 
would have overtaken their home demand. 
By that time it would be a matter of life 
and death for British industries to have 
brought their manufadruring technique to 
the highest level of efficiency so that their 
costs would compare satisfactorily with those 
ruling in other parts of the world. 

The trading profit at £373,296 was up by 
£60,000, which he thought demonstrated that 
they had successfully got over the transition 

iod from war to peace. They recom- 
mended that the dividend should be at the 
same rate as during recent years, namely, 
15 cent. for the year. 
e report was adopted. 


F*2CUTIVE POSITION. Solicitor with wide experience in the law 
and sound knowledge of commerce, finance 

wishes to consider an executive appointment offering scope for ability 
and sound prospects. Age 38,—Box 446. 


and administration, 





work will involve slum clearance, land reclamation and development on B COMM.(LONDON), woman, 7 years’ experience international “and 


a large scale. 
and administrative matters. Candidates 
wide ex 
and Jan 
 enawiedee of port development work. The 
preparat 


the Board’s work, 


The appointment will be on agreement for two tours of 18 months 


‘each in the first instance, and will car: 
to £3,000 per annum, according to a 
Free furnished quarters will be 


leave which is usuall 
service. 


Income. Tax at Niger rates only. 


Candidates should write at once to t 
stating age, qualifications and experience. © 


(TRANSPORT MANAGER requires changé. Sound knowledge of all oe 
Oxford P.O.W. 


branches economics. 





The officer selected will be directly employed by the 
Board and will be responsible for emocuting its policy im both technical 
should not. be below the age 

of 40 and must be fully qualified Civil Engineers. 
ence of Civil Engineering’ construction, including dredging 
reclamation in swampy areas; and sh 
should be familiar with the 
on and execution of town-planning schemes and capable of 
dealing, as manager, with the business, legal and financial aspects of 


ry a sala 

pro ma enn vith free passage 
, to er wil 8 

for the officer and, if marriéd, for his wife onl first rei eee and on 
granted after not more than 18 months’ resident 

service at the rate of seven on for each completed month of resident 


Director of Recrui 
(Colonial Service), Colonial Office, 15, Victoria Street, Tandon, wi 


They must have had 


— 


varying from £2,500 
experience. 


8.W.1, 


and wide e 
over the 
borough 


Geeta 


¢ British Civil Service; seeks position as 
viewing, committee work, 
administrator or industrialist.—Box 4 


na! assistant for inter- 


research, rting, with politician, social 


LABS company manufacturing and distributing textiles, plastics, 

ould sess a sound etc., requires the full-time services of a senior qualified Economist- 
Statistician at its Head Office in London 

35 years of age, hold University or eal Sagres, 6 

class experience in the compilation and interpretation of statistics for 

management purposes. Sa 

full particulars to Box 484, 


icants should be about 


uivalent and have first- 


a 
lary according to age snd experience.— 


MARKET and Advertising Research Assistant and deputy to head of 
department required, preferably with experience in an adve 
| agency research department.—Apply, with full details, to Box 486. 


rciuisHean (32), holding honours degree in Economics and Law, 

possessing a knowledge of iadustry ang at present holding sub- 

stantial industrial relations executive ee eek wis 
fe 


employment in the United Kingdom, pgs 
aoe with ‘a view to promotion. Prese 


. wishes to 
Assistant to Company 
nt sa £1,600 per annum. 


certifieate. for eral | GALES MANAGER for the United Kingdom wanted by Genatosan, Ltd, 
al : Manufacturers of Medicinal, Pharmaceut 
‘The position can only be ed by a man with first-class qualifications 


10 years, and be sent to Secre’ 


and Fine Chemicals. 


ve particulars of 
# /Genatosan, Litd., 


. All letters will be treated tn nce, oe: 
_VOUNG FRENCHMAN is desirous securing residence with good Class 


English family with view to. English, for period July- 
October. Gwn family resident France Willing to offer similar service 
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« Wi GOVERNMENT” RETURNS’ | 
3. for the week ended May 17, 1947, total 
- yjinary revenue was £49, 751,560, against 
e- expenditure of. 42,834,954 and 
ly igues to sinking funds, £150,000. Thus, 
of igcluding = siaking fund “allocations of 
“it 015, the surplus accrued since April 
is {167,602,655 against a deficit ‘of 
624,000 for the corresponding period 
a year ago. 
ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
_ REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 
l Receipts into, the 
rs | | Exchequer 
ng __ 4G-thousand) 
in oe a eet Pe 
eet 1 Week | Week 
af 194 to to | ended -caded 
ie. | May | May-| May | May 
| 18, ai, a8, { li 
the re46 | 1967 | une | 1967 
OD iis ene ene eny eee 
% oa | 
reir yas ere os togso00 131,407) 114, 219 i206 9g20 
“ne . 
; D ties, 155,000) 
ing fai, Duis Bu; “20 “sei ate Upto 
a ot 292,000 37,980). 27,760) 4,280 3,550 
sad felnland Rev.) 1,00. SM 6 .. | | 5 
had bal Inland Rev. Sota 205,262) 183,813, 22,394, 22,0 073 
= Gets... 136,960 74,007 104,122 13,995 29,386 
hed iis ..,...»++-/643,040, 75,200, 77,500, 5,608, $,700 
ili Customs | ae 
rh ioe ib > 11380000 149,207) 01,622 19,593 25,086 
ered Mi kueDilies ....| 50,000 4,245 4897. | Sos 
Baetia Stores ‘95,000 269 8,503)... |} 
cet- fuplas Receipts, | | 
nent, ee hei 55,000... bee oon | ° 
Cen- des | 4,800 3,300, 1,150 2,200 
and ses.| 11,000 “370 800). Po 
SA Uealands....| 1,000 260 ley. | 
nand, y Louns | 21,000 poompebeaeh owe 
f life Ibeel. Receipts... 270,000 1,785/226,139| 833) al 
bo Wal Ord, Rev.. | 3452000 66,2 206 499,545 43,27 270 49,752 
their Ser Batawcrne | 
those i Otire Bi est 114,250 13,300 15,700) 1,380 1,900 
“ax 
by ERE, Wen! 49,000. 22,539) 4,132) 3,572 386 
that (Ug Mad......... (9609250 408,065) su9.a75.48,192 s2/038 
sition Jesnes out of the 
ecom- : | Exchequer te meet 
j peyeents 
iS | <a 
, a Psti- | Py i | y i 
rine nate S| week Week 
—— | aa i “Stay | May 
| i ‘ } 
he law er it~ | 16 | Tt 
yd | Tete | 1987 | Tome | 97 
al and of 
- inter- ses 525,000 119 9,790 1,522 1,135 
social x. 23,000 686, 1,588) we | eee 
plastics, 
nomist- : (ee 
e about Mam M........... 556,000 58,992 11470 1 304 “Liss 
e fest , anal, RAE 500 41,700 
Write ae 505,482 i a ak 835 
head of 1,900 
1144250, 13,300 aod 1,550 
ertising re | 
135. 49,000 22,539 4,132) 3372 386 
2 (3374500 541,381, 350,413 72,366 45,121 
ng geek 3 incteasin 


Exchequer b. beeen $427,417 to 
the other eperations for - week decreased 
[National Debt by {1 $66,550 to to Tosaet milfion. 
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' Glances IN DEBT (£ vedi 

Net Recerprs 

on at. ne Certs.. 1,650 | Treasety Bills 
2 Bonds | 3% 

Gis ve 2,124 | 3% De 


: 5 Bonds. “133 
: ax Certs. . 
External ......., 49,628 Other | _ 
I dental 37 
Ways and 
a 48,020 
53,402 55,268 


* Indinding £996,000 paid off in maturity. 


FLOATING DEBT 














____{f ttillions) 
Treasury Ways and 
Bills sae Trea- 
+. vanoes sury | ‘Totat 
Date ce eae nee 72k ee De- Float- 
* | Bank | PO —— 
Public) of | SY | Debt 
Tender} Tap Depts. | Eng. ‘Barrks 
land 
a ot 
May 18 | 1870-0) 2536: 1) 420-9)... (2529-0 | 6356-0 
1943 ou | 
fied. 8 439-9 | 
» 15 | 2155-0) 2441 3| 69-7 | 9-0 | 5aa-0 6615-1 
» 22 | 2165-0! 2506-6 | 446-5 | | 1508 ®| 8626 
| 2175-0) 2565-5/ $30-B.| 15-0 | 1473-3) BT59-3 
» _8 | 2185-0| 2600-7) 583-8 | 14435 6612-9 
» 25 | 2185-0| 2698-5) $82-2 ls: 35 6630-7 
» 2 | 2185-0| 690-9) 5e2-6 28] 1434-0| 6898-1 
» Sf | 2185-0) 2699-7) 613-5 | | 1456+5|\ 6954-6 
Apr. 5 2185-0) 2708-4) $92-9 | 18-75 1443-5' 6944 
12 | 2185-0) 2728-8! SeD4 | 1443-5) 6937-9 
» 39 2185-0) 2908-6) 583-8) | | 1463-5} 6941-0 
2190-0) oene-3, 519-9 |... | 1465°5| 6865-5 
May 3 2190-0} 9661- 5) 507-9} _. | 1465-5) 6822-9 
» 0 2190-0) 2629-4! @oa-B | | 463-5) 6684-1 


* 17 | 2190-0 2627-1} rT 5°25 1463-5) 6653-8 
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TREASURY BILLS 





se re ia maithans) 
| Week ae 
4 Armount i | ete, 
Tend | a TC Alllot- | a 
bre aac moe. ee 
ee ee Rk 5k Oe 
May 17 | 190-0 | 234-3] 150-0 10 1-58 48 
Feb. 14 | 119-0 | 2634 | 170-0| 10 2-17 | 58 
» 2) 27-0 | 277-9) 170@) ao 4-99 4l 
» 28 | 120-0 | 286-3 1700 | 20 2-16 63 
Mar, 7 | 170-0 | W870) 1OM | 20 4-25 43 
» 24) 30 | 23-9") 170) 40. a-59 51 
” @i | 170-0 | 288-2} 170 | 20 1-289 45 
» 28 | 170-9 | 296-9 | 170-0) 20 42 
Ape. 3| 170-0 | 293-9] 1900 | mm 2-60 43 
» 21 | 18-0 | B62} 170-0| 10 2-57 43 
" Je | 7-0 |} 980-91 170-0 | 0 3-10 61 
” 25 | 160-0 | 20248.| 16001 20 2-92 27 
May 2 | W0-p | 388-0) 150-0/ 10 0-84 | 32 
» 9 | 19-0) 2963 | 170-0) 10 1-38 | 44 
- 26 | 170-0 281-2) 170-0; 10 1-62 | #9 
Set eee eg fx ark 
May 16th applicatioss for hills te be paidon Monday, 
“Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Fuiday were acoepied 
as to about 49 per cent o 
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in full, i for bi be 
Ais. and above were a ted in ful ‘£460 S 
aed a iat Bills are ofiered for May aed 
For the week ended May 24th the Basiks will not be asked 
for Treasury 
NATIONAL SAVINGS 
_{¢ thousand) 


Week Ended ~ |, Dotals 
| May | 11, | "a3. 10, | er 
| 1946") 1947 | 


rage neem 





Savings Certificates x— 
. 





Seance ‘at 4,500 | 58,350 
Repayments .. Sa £500 ai 20,950 


. i leche (De. 550 | 2,550 | 37,400 
Net Savings . . | | 


( 





Defence Bonds :— 
Receipts. . ear 12,225} 2,340 | 11,640 
Repayments canenenect” | ae 1,092 | 4,275 
¥ i = 
Net Savings .......,6+-- | 17,225} 1,048 | 7,365 





15,734 = main 
| 43,987 | 01,960 
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Total net Savings .....-++- 
Taterest on certificates repaid 
Taterest on “gyet 


remaining invested .. ... 
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RETURNS , 
MAY 21, 1947 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
i 
Notes Issued: Ge ad 
InCircin. ... 1390;608,499 Snare ufigcd 
In Bankg. De- Securities .., 1438,522,51 
naeey dae cae 4 SP 
° 
than Gold. 9855 
Ant Mo 1450,000,000 
SSUC ....005 ,000, 
Bullkm. at 
AT2S, 5d DOR 
0%, fine)... 247,833 
1450,247,833 1450,247,833 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


t 
Capital ...... vedas Govt Sees... 329,656,000! 


RONG os occa 3,385. Other Secs... 

Public Deps,*. __ 256629 Disoowuts end 
Advances... 11,468,070 
Other Deps. ; Securities.... 17,799,590 
2. dab , er 
Other Aces... 95,755,460 | 29,267,660 
a HOLES... oo ve 59,639,334 

388,386,211 

COM cctncne 1,285,530 
420/023, 104 €20 023,184 


e eg hoeet Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 








COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
4£ millions) 
| 1946 | 1947 
ag: May i May | May 
22 + | a 
rigste i oe wht 4 
Issue Dept. : } 
Notes.in circulation wasp on 339° 5139] -8'1390- #1390- 8 
Notes jin Mee depart- | 
ment ......< a aaie | 60-8, 58:5) 69-9 598 
Goverment “Get and | 
seourities* ....... _ 1399- zee. eee oe 
Det OCATTEAD a | 33 2- 33 





4 
¥. ued ie per fine on, “3 - 2 23 2 3108/3 


© Government debt is | 12,05.200 
Fiduciary issue raised Pn 


million on December 10, 1946, 


GOLD AND SILVER 
The eT eae ol on toe edins eos the ef 


remained at 17 per fine ounce 
Market prices® were as fallows : — 
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Australia Wants 
British Goods 


British goods are’ in- great demand 
by Australians and New. Zealanders 
whose relatively high chasing 
power makes them valuable: custo- 
mers. For trade, investment and 
travel information, consult and use 
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Head Office, Sydney 


BANK OF NEW SOUTH WALES 


(incorporated in New Sovth Wales with limited liability) 


FIRST AND LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
LONDON OFFICES: 2? Threadneedle Street, E.C.2., and 47 Berteley Square, W.!. 





© 847028 


THE ENGLISH, SCOTTISH & 
AUSTRALIAN BANK, LTD. 


Head Office: 5 Gracechurch — London, E.C.3 


“up Capi a - a 
Partha Lsbity of Propriear oe 
Reserve Fund 


Chief Office is. Australias 


Collins Street, Melbourne, 
and many Branches and Agencies throughout Australia, 


With its widespread connections, this Bank offers every facility tor the 
conduct of all classes of Banking and Exchange business with Australia, 
J. A. CLEZY London Manager and Secretary 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL [NCOME excusas 
ASSETS EXCEED - 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - : 
(1946 Accounts) 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 
RITCHIE CHAIR OF RESEARCH IN ECONOMICS, 


Applications are invited for the Ritchie Chair of Research in 
Economics. Salary will be £1,500 (Australian) per annum, plus £66 
per annum cost-of-living adjustment. The position is for a fixed period 
of. three years, but may then be extended. Reasonable travelling 
expenses payable by the University. Further information may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Raters Bureau of the British Empire, 
24, Gordon uare, London, W.C.1. Closing date for the receipt of 

applications (in Melbourne) is J is June 30th, 1947. 


The Universities Bureau of the British Ennpire, 8, Park Street, London, 
W.1, has been requested to announce the following vacancy : 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY 
CHAIR OF GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION, 


The Senate will shortly proceed to the appointment to the Chair of 
Government and Public Administration which will become vacant upon 
renee of Professor F It will be glad to hear 
a , July 31, 1947, from anyune who would like to be considered 
for th the appointment. The salary. is £1,250 per annum, but a 
for a general increase in University salaries are in progress. There 
retirement provision on the lines of F.S.S.U. and, in addition, the 
University pays £400 by way of annuity. One year’ 's leave is granted 
= full ae as every seven years or thereabouts. Travelling expenses will 
arranged at time of appointment. 
oo lications are to be sent F sama to G. DALE, Acting Registrar, The 
University of Sydney, N.S. W. 


008, 
- €181,000,000 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 0 OF - SWANSEA 
DIPLOMA IN SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The Colle offers, in ea 1947, a full-time course extending 
over two ons leading to the Diploma in Social ience, For 
raduates length of the course may be reduced to one Session.— 


lt. details and forms of application may be obtained from the 
Registrar, University College, Singleton Park, _ Swansea. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES, “ABERYSTWYTH _ 


The following appointments will shortly be made in the Department 
of Economics and Political Science: — 

(a) Lecturer on the scale of salary £600 to £750 per annum. 

(b) Assistant Lecturer at a salary of £450 per annum. 

Applications should be sent to the trar, from whom further 
particulars may be obtained, not later than the 30th June, 1947. 





IRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. —Applications are invited tor the 
t of College Accountant, It is desirable, not essential, 

sn gh Boy ofessional training. ot Meet eee | 

sui y qua y profess and/or , 

priv of residence and o falaeng, sn within Steel aks 





ey must be women | 





| 
i 
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| averages: £500-£600. 00. Please wr write fully. “Box 477. 
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THE!) UNION BANK 
OF AUSTRALIA. LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED "1837. 


With a network of branches throughout every important pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial and industrial area in 


AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


and with Agents in the principal cities throughout the world, The Union Bank 
of Australia, Limited, is able to offer the facilities of a most comprehensive 
banking service. 


Head Office: 
71, CORNHILL, LONDON, €.¢C.3, 


West End Agency: 
15, CARLOS PLACE, LONDON, WI, 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated tn the Colony of Hong*ong.) 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND en PAID to = $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - £6,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF ‘MEMBERS - 


Head Officer HONGKONG. 
Chieti Manager Tas Honxovrasits Ma A. Morse, ©.B.E. 


BRANCHES. 

Colombo Johore 
*Dairen 

Foochow 

Haiphong 
*Hambury 

Hankow 
*Harbin 

Roilo 


London Office: 9, GRACEGHURGCH STREET, E.C.3. 
ee & SHANGHAI BANK (TRUSTER) LIMITED. 
%, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England, and an afiiliate o 
The Hongkong and Shanghaj Banking Corporation, i# prepared to act as Executor and 


Trustee in approved cases, 
Full particulars may 6 had on application. 


LUENT linguist rr German, Polish and English), knows 

Europe well, wide diplomatic and administrative experience, seeks 
appointment in secretarial or similar ca city, preferably whole-time, 
where these qualifications would | be of value. .-~ Box 489. 


ARGE Manufacturing Company, London. area, require man, aged 30-35, 





of strong character and manners, for responsible executive 
position. Gound kh knowled of secretarial duties and accountancy im- 
portant. Must have first- intelli and trained mind capa 


y grasp of administrative problems. Thorough —aoweee of 
economics desirable and practical industrial experience essential.— ppli- 
cations, giving date of birth, full details . ye pe and ex 
ence (wi dates), ” 1707, c/o Barker and Sons, 

31 Budge Row, E.C. 4 Original testimonial, should not be forwarded. 


nan neg erp edpeneienennemanioean ne 


Ca ACCOUNTANT required by U.K. Dominion Woo! Disposals 
Ltd. Duties comprise complete control of accounts coverin SS 
opqresions and consolidation of accounts from subsidiary or 
in Dominions.—Applications, giving details of experience an 
EC. eae stating salary required, to the Secretary, 8 Moorgate, vali 


. 











REQUIRED FOR SERVICE OVERSEAS, two Accountants with prac- 
tical eo of accounting and setetice work on Ly Powers 
Punched Card Me preference for singié men aged 25 to 40 o. 
aeene fullest particulars, which will be treated with confidence, to 
x 


— a enn te 


fy, SRNCIRS, confidential assignments for Italy, Trieste ‘Territory, 
4% accepted by demobilising British Intelligence officer with com- 
mercial e: experience, capital and ; sound Italian associates. —Box 442. 


RADUATE, 30 years’ good record West End bank seeks post need- 
ing’ Antelligence and _resource. Excellent references.— —Box + 461, 











GALES EXECUTIVE, 39, University graduate, Commerce, 10 ‘years! 
managerial experience with National Food Proprietary. 

salary £1,400. Seeks wider opportunity as present position offers no 
further prospects. — Apply ‘Box 471. 


OUNG MAN (27), B.Se. (Econ.), four years’ University, Public 
Libraries, speaks French, German, slight Italian, seeks post 
trial library, market research department. —Box 472. 472. 


VW ] OMAN GRADUATE, Bse. (Econ.), age 26, “with ‘varied experience 
in administrative and executive work, wishes to find suitable 
employment in London from September ‘to October. —Box 4 474, 


goctaL EXPERIMENT. One or two families, young, mature, 
preferably with children, wanted to join seven others sharing lovely 
old aareaaion Sens 2 Se 

muna! loun ning/n es, 

tables, 1 — London. “Staff an 











OR SALE. | Economist for for y 
1932 te 1939 complete. Nos. 4439. 4 
from other years.—Box 479. 


ere 928 to 1845 inclusive. 
; 43, 4549, 4561, 531 3 and 5314 





acco ualifications.—Apy cations, spgetver ‘with copies of recent | — 

testimonials ld be addressed to the Bursa OTHER NOTICES APPEAR ON PAGE 830 

Printed in Gueat Britain by Sr. peewee 2 oe Lrp., Portugal St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Published weekly Tue Economist Newsparsa, Lt. 
at Bretrertam House, Lancaster Place . London, W.C.2. U.S. Representative: R. S. Farley, 111 Broadway, New York, 6.—Saturday, May 24, 1947. 
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